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PREFACE. 





It is well known that a good deal of misconception exists 
concerning the policy of ‘‘Equal Pay’? in the Teaching 
Profession. 


Believing, therefore, that a fair statement of the case 
from the men teachers’ point of view may do much to 
remove such misconception—especially in the minds of those 
who support the general principle as a matter of industrial 
expediency—The London Schoolmasters’ Association has 
decided to set forth its views on the matter in this 
memorandum, not only for the enlightenment of its own 
members, but also for the information and guidance of 
all who are wishful to examine impartially a problem which 
deeply concerns the welfare of the teaching profession, and 
that of the Nation generally. 


For reasons adduced elsewhere, a just and reasoned 
criticism of the policy of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ could not be 
attempted by the existing teachers’ organisations which 
have adopted it, and the men’s point of view could not 
very well be expressed in the middle of ‘‘The Great War,”’ 
when the policy was promulgated and affirmed by a majority 
of women teachers, during the absence of a large proportion 
of their men colleagues on ‘‘Active Service.’’ 


With the growth of separate organisations of men 
teachers it is hoped that the enunciation of the men’s 
views will receive the earnest attention of those who wish 
to see our national education freed from all petty wranglings 
and schisms so inimical to its healthy development and 
progress. 


A completely exhaustive treatment of the subject is 
not proposed. The Authors, however, realise that many 
points require more than mere cursory treatment if any- 
thing like justice is to be done. A middle course has 
therefore been taken, which, it is hoped, will adequately 
survey and equitably deal with a problem bristling with 
difficulties and prejudices not to be solved by vain repetitions 
of a ‘“‘catch word,’’ as empty as it is meaningless. 


When we embarked upon our enquiry, which has proved 
so full of interest to us, we had no thought that we 
’ should discover such a widely distributed wealth of material 
antagonistic to the so-called principle of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ as 
our investigations have disclosed to us. Although our 
researches have covered a wide -field, we do not pretend 
that we have more than appreciably approached to an 
exhaustive examination of the great mass of testimony 
available on the subject. 
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A little of the testimony referred to here will be found 
in our Appendix, which we have added in order to throw 
further light upon many points we felt we could only deal 
with briefly in the general statement of our case. 


We have been much struck and very fascinated by the 
way evidence has grown and accumulated as we have pur- 
sued our enquiry; it has left us with the conviction that 
many fruitful sources of information still remain unexplored. 


As an illustration of the kind of argument we have 
frequently found ourselves confronted with in the course 
of our work, we feel we cannot here avoid a slight digression 
in order to refer to a perplexing statement of a prominent 
leader of one of our political parties, who adduces in a 
book of his what he considers a point in favour of ‘‘Equal 
Pay’ by saying “it has been adopted in New York for 
the payment of teachers in the public schools.”’ The 
writer is evidently unaware that teaching in the States is 
preponderantly a woman’s calling, and that ‘‘educational 
work is one of the worst paid professions of all’’—inevitable 
consequences of ‘‘Kqual Pay.”’ 


It is to preserve this Old Country of ours from falling 
into a similar deplorable state, and to guard against the 
further dangers incident to a policy which threatens to 
deprive the budding manhood of the nation of the essential 
masculine influence so vital to it, that the Schoolmasters’ 
Associations are resolved to dedicate every power they 
possess. 


For the very valuable help we have derived from exist- 
ing literature we gladly and unreservedly acknowledge our 
indebtedness, especially in respect to the works from which 
we have so freely quoted, in all cases, we hope, specifically 
indicating the source of our excerpts. 


We have exercised every care to ensure the accuracy of 
our extracts and references, but as human frailty is pro- 
verbial we hope that in the event of any oversight, or error 
of any kind, it will be attributed to accident rather than 
to want of thought or want of heart. 


To individualise where help has been so general would 
be as invidious as it would probably be misleading. It is, 
therefore, with a very lively sense of gratitude that we 
tender our sincere thanks to all concerned. 


G.M.G. 
F.R.A.J. 
A.N.P. 


February, 1921. 


N.B.—AIll italics in quotations are ours. 


p: | 
INTRODUCTION. 


No one will deny that the introduction of such a 
controversial matter at a time when the fortunes of 
teachers—men and women alike—were at their lowest 
ebb, has re-acted disastrously upon the profession. From 
the men’s point of view the results have been, indeed, 
in every way calamitous; Union has given place to 
disunion—peace to turmoil. Men and women teachers 
have enrolled themselves under separate banners and 
ranged themselves in opposing camps, and, as yet, no 
compromise is within sight upon a matter which has 
given rise to opinions which remain inherently irrecon- 
etlable. > * 


It would be idle to speculate upon the progress which 
might have been made had the controversy never arisen, 
or had it been deferred to a future time. Circumstances, 
however, in part arising out of the late war, were too 
‘strong and precipitated amongst other matters the 
demand for “‘Equal Pay.’’ This demand has been in- 
creasingly insistent during the course of the protracted 
negotiations initiated for a readjustment of salaries to 
meet the urgent economic needs of the times. This 
edjustment has only partially been effected by the 
Burnham Scales, and remains yet to be completed. 


As the agitation continues, and shows no signs of 
abatement, it is incumbent upon those who oppose the 
policy to continue their opposition with undiminished 
vigour until such time as the controversy shall have 
ended. 


Those unacquainted with the domestic politics of 
teachers may well ask why the question was ever raised. 


As already indicated, it was one of the inevitable con- 
sequences of the drain of man-power from civil life by 
military needs during the war. Concurrently there was 
a corresponding industrial ascendancy of women, which 
resulted in a demand for ‘‘Equal Pay.’’ This contention 
was maintained in connection with women ’bus and tram 
conductors, and for some time now it has been aggres- 
sively enunciated by a section of women teachers. 
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Inasmuch as in the teaching profession the women 
outnumber the men by nearly three to one, it is obvious 
that any proposal involving a decision therein, on the 
basis of sex, must inevitably be determined in favour 
of the predominating majority. 

This disproportion between men and women has 
been, and is likely to continue to be, an inherent feature 
of our educational system, and it is well to emphasise 
the fact that for economic and other reasons, such as 
the growing approximation to “‘Equal Pay,’’ the dis- 
proportion is unfortunately increasing. 

If men are to be kept in the schools—and it is the 
unanimous opinion that they are essential—at is plain 
the question of separate consideration for men and 
women teachers becomes unavoidable; in fact, even now, 
the matter is receiving the careful attention of those 
who are realising that no other solution of the problem 
is possible, if the educational needs of the nation are 
to be met. 


That the men are convinced the movement is against 
the interests of the schools—and incidentally against 
their own—is unmistakably shown by the fact that 
all over the country men’s associations have been formed 
and are rapidly increasing in number under the 
auspices of the National Association of Schoolmasters, 
one of the objects of which is ‘‘To safeguard and 
promote the interests of Schoolmasters.”’ 

The London Schoolmasters’ Association alone enrolled 
in a few months upwards of 3,100 members—a decided 
majority of London men teachers. 

This is leading to the secession of a large number 
of men from teachers’ associations pledged to ‘‘EKqual 
Pay: 

The natural outcome of the movement has been the 
formulation and authoritative issue of this exposition - 
of “‘Equal Pay’’ in its relation to the Teaching Pro- 
“fession. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE DEMAND FOR “EQUAL PAY’ IN THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION. 


In order to make quite clear the purpose of this 
enquiry, and to prevent any misunderstanding in respect 
thereto, and in view of the fact that there are many 
interpretations of the phrase, it is desirable at the 
outset to set forth, as concisely as possible, an impartial 
- statement of the present position as to ‘“‘Equal Pay,”’ 
more particularly as to what its advocates demand, and 
with special reference to the teaching profession. 

In 1918-19 the National Union of Teachers (repre- 
senting the primary teachers generally), and the London 
Teachers’ Association (representing the Metropolitan 
teachers particularly), both oe a plebiscite on the 
following question :— 

“Are you in favour of the principle of equal pay 
for men and women teachers of the same professional 
status ?”’ 

The result of the voting was as follows :— 


In favour Against 
Ns Pas: ist . 100,004: 2. §15,0389 
BRIA os clas. Pen O.209 “sree 3,595 


As a consequence in both organisations. ‘Equal 
Pay’’ was adopted, and in both the standard scales 
of salaries were amended in accordance with the 
decisions, 1.e., the scales for men and women were 
equalised by raising the latter. 

It may be noted incidentally that the official member- 
ship of the N.U.T. in 1918 was 65,192 women, but 
only 36,802 men. 

The National Federation (now Union) of Women 
Teachers has repeatedly affirmed the same policy. It 
is prominently advertised in a statement of the objects 
of the Union appearing on the front page of its official 
organ, The Woman Teacher: Object (c) states :—‘‘To 
secure equal pay and equal increments for men and 
women teachers of the same professional status.’’ 
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When the revision of salaries of London Klementary 
School Teachers was under discussion by the London 
County Council on June 15th, 1920, an amendment 
was moved unsuccessfully to increase the estimates “‘by 
such amounts as will allow the scales of salary proposed 
for men to be applied throughout to women.”’ 

This unconditional demand is unmistakable in its 
import, and no subsequent interpolation can be allowed 
to obscure the issue. 

In opposition to this the National Association of 
Schoolmasters and the London Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation both have affirmed that no scale of salaries is 
acceptable which does not secure for men, teachers the 
same economic standard of comfort as it does for women 
teachers. This clearly and unmistakably means that 
the men teachers consider that if the policy of equal 
(nominal) pay were adopted it would inevitably result 
in unequal (real) pay. 

As we shall be obliged to deal extensively with 
‘‘Kqual Pay’’ in industry, and with many positions 
which have arisen from time to time in connection 
therewith, we think it desirable here to show how 
‘impossible it is to draw an analogy between the workers 
in industry and teachers, in so far as the application of 
‘“Equal Pay’’ is concerned, and why, therefore, an 
artifice which may be successful in the industrial world 
is quite out of the question in.teaching. 

It must be remembered that teaching and industry 
fundamentally differ from one another. Teaching deals 
with abstract relationships and the inter-action of 
personalities, while industry is concerned with concrete 
materials and products: teaching deals with responsive 
living souls, industry with unresponsive lifeless matter. 

There is a further fundamental difference—and it 
is a vital one—the products of industry have a definite 
and recognisable cash value: greater efficiency means - 
greater. output: the cost of production, whether of 
industrial services rendered or commodities produced, 
can be mathematically determined, and the relative out- 
put of men and women can be measured in monetary 
terms. Here, therefore, the formula, ‘‘Equal Pay,’’ is 
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intelligible, and its adoption as an industrial expedient 
has a definite and realizable end in view. 

In teaching there are no such products by which the 
work done can be assessed in monetary terms; the 
teachers do not work for*material output: their output 
(if the term may be allowed) is of no immediate cash 
-yalue: it can indeed only be computed in general terms 
over a long period of time. 

In industry the wages of labour are a definite charge 
upon the products of each particular industry; the 
expenses of education are a charge upon the community 
as a whole, and form capital expenditure from which 
thefe is no apparent return, as this can only be judged 
by the progress of efficiency and national well-being in 
succeeding generations. 

In the absence, therefore, of any strictly economic 
motive for employing men to educate the growing man- 
hood of the country, the application of the device of 
““Hiqual Pay,’’ if intended to maintain an adequate 
supply of men, becomes a useless and impossible 
expedient. 

Apart from this there is the outstanding fact that 
the subjective material of education consists of boys 
and girls, and, as we show elsewhere, biology and the 
fundamental facts of life teach us that the male requires 
essentially different treatment from the female, and 
that this difference of treatment can only properly and 
adequately be given by men and women teachers 
respectively ; that is, men are essential for the teaching 
of boys, and women for the teaching of girls. Both 
men and women should be of the same intellectual 
calibre and social status and should enjoy the same 
standard of comfort. Taking the family unit as the 
basis. of remuneration for men (in this respect all 
workers, both in industry and the professions, are alike) 
the male teacher can justly claim a higher wage than 
the female teacher. 

Full and ungrudging recognition of this incon- 
trovertible fact by the community can alone ensure this, 
and we hope the elaboration of our case in the following 
pages will help towards this end. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“RQUAL PAY” IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


As the advocacy of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ for teachers receives 
much support on the ground that the same policy has 
been adopted in the labour world, some reference to 
the industrial aspect of the matter is essential. 

Reasoning by false analogy is a powerful weapon 
in skilful hands, and has, sometimes a captivating 
plausibility which is not easily exposed. To say that 
what is good for the labour world is good for teachers 
seems as trite as to say that ‘‘what is good for the 
goose is good for the gander’’; apparently one is as 
just and as true as the other. To expose the fallacy 
which is so plausibly camouflaged it will be necessary to 
set forth quite clearly what ‘‘Equal Pay’’ in the industrial 
world means. 

To many would-be champions of men teachers it 
is incomprehensible that a policy so strongly supported 
by men in industry should be just as strongly opposed 
by men in teaching. We have already shown that the 
case of teaching has peculiarities of its own which 
differentiate it from that of industry, but in view of its 
importance we intend to emphasise the matter still 
further and hope we shall thereby succeed in converting 
passive sympathisers into active supporters. 

It is common knowledge that, generally speaking, 
in the industrial world men (and women, too, for that 
matter) have declared in favour of the policy of ‘‘Equal 
Pay for Equal Work.’’} 

It was adopted as a principle by the Trades Union 
Congress in 1888. Miss Margaret Bondfield writes? :— . 
“The principle of ‘Equal Pay for Equal Work’ is 
accepted generally by organised labour as represented 





1As this phrase is ambiguous it is necessary to say we use 
it as commonly understoo 


2“Qabour Year Book, 1916, ” page 253. Article, “The Future of 
Women in Industry.” 
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by the Workers’ War Hmergency Committee and the 
Trades Union Congress.”’ 

The Policy is also clearly enunciated in the Labour 
Section of the Treaty of Versailles. Article 427 states 
that among matters of special and urgent importance 
is ‘“‘the principle that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value.’’ 

Here it is most necessary to point out that the 
formula “‘Equal Pay for Equal Work’’ is extremely 
ambiguous ; indeed, Mrs. Sidney Webb pointedly says': 
““We have seen that this formula has no precise meaning 
and is diversely interpreted by the persons concerned.’”’ 

The Majority Report of the War Cabinet Committee 
on Women in Industry in this connection observes 
that? :— 

“The grant of equal pay to women for similar or 
the same work as that done by men without equality 
of efficiency has been expressed as ‘the Rate for the 
Job’ or ‘Equal Time Rates.’ The grant of equal 
pay with equality of efficiency corresponds more 
closely to the formula ‘Equal Pay for Equal Work.’ 
It has also been described as ‘Equal Pay for Equal 
Value,’ the underlying idea being that pay should be 
in proportion to efficient output.’’ 

It will be conceded that payment of the same annual 
salary to men and’ women teachers conforms to the 
formula ‘‘Equal Time Rates’’*; we will, therefore, first 
deal with the results which follow the adoption of that 
principle in industry. 

It is this principle of ‘‘Equal Time Rates’’ which is 
so strongly advocated by the Unions of skilled workers, 
including the Women’s Unions and Societies, as well 
as the general and mixed Unions. 

The chief argument in favour of the principle is 
that employers having to pay standard rates would 
employ the more efficient rather than-the less efficient— 
to the undoubted advantage of industry generally. The 
adoption, however, of this policy (Equal Time Rates) 











1 Minority Report on Women in Industry. p. 288. 
2 Report of War Cabinet Committee on Women in Industry 
(hereinafter referred to as Revort on Women in Industry), p. 185. 
3 Cf. Dr. Robert Jones, p. 83. 
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would inevitably result in the exclusion of women from 
industry. On this point the Majority Report’ says :— 
‘Of the results of the universal adoption of this 
policy of equal time rates we were left in no doubt. 
There was complete unanimity on the part of the 
employers in every department of industry proper 
that it would drive women out, and the opinion of 
the general Unions was that it would have this effect 
on trades unsuited to women. The skilled men’s 
Unions were now, as, according to the evidence before 
the Fair Wages Committee, they had been in 1908, 
of opinion that the policy would involve exclusion, 
and it was frankly admitted by some of. them that 
this was desired.2..... The women’s Unions 
most connected with industry took the view that the 
principle of the ‘rate for the job’ (7.e., Equal Time 
Rates) meant the exclusion of women from certain 
trades,® but laid stress on this exclusion being either 
the result of insufficient training, which was 
remediable, or of the work being specially laborious. 
Outside industry proper, where physical strength 

and technical training told less, e.g., in clerical duties, 
the evidence was less in support of the view that 
women would be driven out of occupation by the 
Same rates being paid to both sexes. In the teaching 


1 Report on Women in Industry, p. 186. 

2 The National Transport Workers’ Federation :— : 

“The attitude of the Federation with regard to the wages of 
women when they were first introduced was a determination 
that they should do the same work and receive the same pay; 
in other words, they were safeguarding the position of the men 
by paying the women the same, knowing they would be un- 
economical to the employer.’’—(Report on Women in Industry, 
Appendix, p. 142.) 


3 The National Federation of Women Workers :— 

“That it means the exclusion of some women from certain 
trades is irrefutable, but without further consideration it cannot 
be said that this is in itself either good or bad.” (Ibid., p. 15.) 

Mrs. C. Black, of the Women’s Industrial Council:— 

“The principle will keep a certain number of women out of 
industry, but that must be risked.” (Ibid., p. 17.) : 

Mrs. Barbara Drake, of the Women’s Industrial Council and 
the Fabian Women’s Group :— : 

“The principle that she advocates may mean the displacement 
of women from industries where they are held to be of lower 
economic value than men, but she is prepared to face this 
consequence for the sake of maintaining the workers’ standard 
of living.’’ (Ibid., p. 17.) 
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profession it appeared that the same rates paid to 
men and women would have the result of attracting 
women with a higher standard of qualification, and 
so of either driving out men or forcing a new differen- 
tiation of salary if men of equal gee eahon were 
required.’’ 


Miss Eleanor Rathbone, the well-known feminist, 
clearly exposes the underlying reasons for claiming 
“Equal Pay’’* :— 

“The same cry has been adopted by, the more 
astute and enlightened of the Trade Unions, who 
see in it an effective way of maintaining the exclusion 
of women while appearing as the champions of 
equality between the sexes,’’ and later, she goes on 
to say :—‘‘If the object of the claim for ‘equal wages 
for equal work’ is really to secure for women a fair 
field of competition with men, their work being 
accepted or rejected on its merits, then to secure 
this object if seems necessary that any permanent 
‘recognised disadvantage that adheres. to women 
workers as such should be allowed for by a pro rata 
reduction in their standard rates. The attempt to 
establish strict arithmetical equality between them goes 
further than is necessary to protect the men against 
unfair competition and really weights the scales against 
the women. . . . Any bargain that is struck on the 
basis of equal wages for equal work will prove in 
practice the equivalent of total exclusion.’’ 

Mrs. Blanco White, Director of Women’s Wages 
Section, Ministry of . Munitions, also says on _ this 
point? :— 

“The agitation for the man’s pay for the same 
job comes not from the actual women, but from the 
officials of Trade Unions. The probable result of 
the acceptance of this principle would be that women 
everywhere would be dismissed.’’ 


1“The Making of Women,” Eleanor F. Rathhene! p. 106 and 
pp. 109-110. 


2 Report on Women in Industry. Appendix, p. 4. 
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The dangers arising from any arbitrary interference 
with industry by discriminative legislation have been 
pointed out by the War Cabinet Committee’: 

‘“‘It may be argued that, if for reason of a } Retenahal 
Policy it is desirable to give women opportunities 
of undertaking work or duties in which men are 
engaged, this can be done under the principle of equal 
time rates in so far as employment under the 
State or work for the State 1s concerned. 

This is true, but if the Government so adopted 
a method of payment rejected by the ordinary em- 
ployer ag economically faulty, and to the women with 
output, of say, two-thirds of men’s, the same wages 
were paid as to the men, the probable effect would 
be that the men doing 50 per cent. more work than 
the women would either claim more pay, with the 
result of a differentiated rate, or reduce their standard 
of work to that of the women, with the result of 
lessened production. The experiment would have 
failed or would have succeeded at the cost of demoral- 
isation.’ 


The foregoing analysis of ‘‘Equal Time Rates” 
assumes that wages would be based upon the ‘‘man’s 
rate.’’? 

The War Cabinet Committee, however, draw atten- 
tion to the paramount national necessity of increasing 
the productiveness of the country by extending rather 
than ‘diminishing the employment of women, but as 
they ‘‘fully realise that no risk must be run of such 
an injury to men’’’ (i.e., by lowering the men’s standard 





1 Report on Women in. Industry, p. 187. 


2 Authors’ note: It needs little reasoning to show that if the 
wages were based upon a woman’s efficiency the man’s minimum 


rate would be brought down to that level, as was pointed out ~ 


in the evidence of the National Union of Shop Assistants, Ware- 
housemen, and Clerks.* This result is not likely to arise in those 
occupations where men predominate, and where conditions are 
strong enough to secure the maintenance of the ‘‘man’s rate.” 
In such circumstances exclusion of women for economic reasons 
would naturally ensue. ' 
* Report on Women in Industry. Appendix I., p. 146. 
3 Report on Women in Industry, p. 187. 
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of wage), they reject the principle of ‘‘Equal Pay for 
Equal Work’’ as interpretated by ‘‘Hqual Time Rates,’’ 
and advocate the principle of “‘Equal Pay for Equal 
Work,’’ or Pay in proportion to Efficient Output, as 
a middle course. 


The adoption of this principle means differentiation 
in pay, because a woman’s output is less than a man’s 
—the,ratio is variously estimated, but is frequently 
given as two-thirds. 


To suggest in these days of ‘‘no sex-differentiation’’ 
that there is any calling in which a woman cannot 
equal a man in output is to court contradiction, but 
the evidence furnished by Government officials and the 
representatives of all the leading industries is so over- 
whelmingly convincing that we refrain from wearying 
our readers by reiteration of an economic fact which 
cannot be gainsaid. Those who are desirous of investi- 
gating the matter further are recommended to read 
the Report of the War Cabinet Committee on Women 
in Industry, particularly Appendix 1. 


Thus, in this necessarily brief survey of ‘‘Equal 
Pay’’ in industry, it will be seen that ‘‘Equal Time 
Rates’’ would result in the exclusion of women, whilst 
“Equal Pay for Equal Value’’ would: result in differ- 
entiation of pay—a woman receiving about two-thirds of 
a man’s wage. 


1A few representative opinions are here given :— 

Mrs. B. White, Director of Women’s Wages Section, Ministry 
of Munitions: ‘Employers state that they.(women) are a more 
expensive form of labour than men at the same rate, as they 
aa less output for the same standing and running charges.” 
‘(p. 4. 

Mr. E. R. Bate, C.B., Deputy Director of Dockyards and Re- 
pairs: “To secure the same output 50 per cent. more women 
than men are considered to be required.” (p. 8.) 

Mr. J. R. Bond states the same. 

The Scottish Council for Women’s Trades: ‘Quantity—in 
some cases about half the work done by men; in others, about 
two-thirds.” (p. 47.) . 

The Food Manufacturers’ Federation: ‘If equal pay were 
given to men and women engaged in the same work the tendency 
would be for the latter to be discharged. The same output, 
generally, is not feasible.” (p. 108.) vit 

Messrs. Ind, Coope and Co. (1912), Ltd.: “In our opinion the 
fundamental basis upon which we have worked, viz., that three 
per oo: equal to two men, is a correct one in brewery work.” 
p. : 

Report on Women in Industry, Appendix 1. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WHY MEN IN INDUSTRY ADVOCATE “EQUAL 
| PAY: 


As one of their weightiest arguments the advocates 
of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ bring forward the plea that the worker 
is paid gua worker and that neither family obligations 
nor any other considerations have any place in* the 
wages’ contract. 

As an illustration of this, Mrs. Lamartine Yates, 
in her speech in the L.C.C. Chamber on June 
15th, 1920, is reported to have ‘said, ‘“‘The dif- 
ferentiation of £12 10s. between the salaries of 
men and women teachers was contemptible if the 
man’s. salary were to be regarded as maintenance 
for a family.’’ This remark, we needly hardly say, we 
heartily endorse, and it is our immediate purpose to 
see that this differentiation. is increased and made truly 
representative of the real relationship which our exist- 
ing social customs and standards create and render 
necessary between the salaries of men and women. 
We might add parenthetically that to bring about a small - 
differentiation by agitation and then to describe that 
differentiation as contemptible is surely cynicism refined, 
which itself might not be ill-described as contemptible. 

It requires no deep knowledge of economics to estab- 
lish that the worker is not paid merely as a worker, 
and that his wages do in actual practice have reference 
to his family needs. But in view of the authoritative 
evidence adduced hereunder in support of this it is 
unnecessary to burden the reader with any lengthy 
economic arguments thereon, nor need we here consider 
the causes which determine the adjustment of wages 
and govern supply and demand. 

Professor Marshall has pointed out? :— 

‘‘Both demand and supply exert co-equal influences 
in wages; neither has a claim to predominance. On 
the demand side wages tend to equal the net product 
of labour; on the supply side wages tend to retain 





1 “Principles of Economics” (1907 Edition), p. 532. 
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a close though indirect and intricate relation to the 
cost of rearing, training and sustaining the energy of 
efficient labour. The various elements of the prob- 
lem mutually determine one another; and incidentally 
this secures that supply price and demand price tend 
to equality: wages.are not governed by demand price - 
nor by supply price, but by the whole set of causes 
that govern demand and supply.’’ 

As an interesting development in the history of 
our wages system we find the gradual supersession of 
the ‘‘domestic system’’ by and through the emergence of 
the family bread winner. ‘The latter by his increasing 
productivity, aided by mechanical appliances and the 
development of exchange, has approached to a sufficiency 
of the National Income, for the needs not only of 
himself, but of his family also... Civilisation has devel- 
oped naturally along these lines, and we have come 
to regard the family unit as the basis of our communal 
life. 

On this Professor Marshall says! :— 

‘In estimating the cost of production of efficient 
labour, we must often take as our unit the family. At 
all events, we cannot treat the cost of production | 
of efficient men as an isolated problem; it must be 
taken as part of the broader problem of the cost of 
production of efficient men together with the women 
who are fitted to make their homes happy, and to 
bring up their children vigorous in body and mind, 
truthful and cleanly, gentle and brave.”’ 

| As bearing on the same point Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
says? :— 

“The wages of the worker represent not only the 
value of his services to his employer, and through 
him to the community, but also the value of his 
wife’s services to him and their children and through 
them to the community, and, in addition, the value 
to the State of the children themselves. His wages, 
in short, are the channel by which the community, 
indirectly and only half-consciously, pays for the 





1 “Principles of Economics ” (1907 Edition), p. 564. 
2“The Making of Women,” Oxford Essays, p. 114. 
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continuance of its own existence and the rearing of 
fresh generations. The amount so paid becomes part 
of the cost of production of the commodities pro- 
duced or services rendered by the trades or occupations 
which male workers follow, and comes eventually 
out of the pockets of the community as consumers.”’ 

The process of obtaining a ‘‘family wage’’ for men 
has been slow, but the various influences operating in 
favour of its development are gradually approximating 
to a level sufficient to maintain the family unit. This 
is evidenced by the improved ‘‘standard of comfort’’ 
attained during the nineteenth and present centuries. 

Where, owing to adverse circumstances (e.g., the 
excess of female labour as in the case of the Card-and 
Blowing Room Operatives (Cotton Industry), where 
only 20 per cent. are men) this has not been obtained, 
we find the Union making the proposal that married 
men should be paid a sufficient wage, so that their 
wives need not go out to work.? 

A similar proposal could be formulated by mén 
teachers, especially by the married men who have been 
compelled by economic stress to undertake all kinds of 
extraneous work,” from window cleaning to teaching 
ir the evening schools at the end of their day’s work, 
and whose wives have frequently had to undertake 
extraneous work in addition to, and almost always to 
the neglect of, their home life and domestic duties. 

The fact is often forgotten that ‘‘motherhood is the 
roblest of all professions,’’* and is of primary importance 
to, the nation, and of worth above that of any other 
calling. It is obvious, therefore, that the wives and 
mothers are entitled to a standard of comfort, if any- 
thing, even higher than that of their unmarried sisters. 

Men teachers feel.this very strongly and they resent 





1 Report on Women in Industry, p. 178. 

2 Cf. Mr. Harold Spender: ‘“‘Even in our public schools no man 
can really be sure of a good living for his middle age unless 
he becomes head of a boarding house—or, in other words, be- 
comes a caterer as well as a teacher. In our grammar schools 
the teacher is often far worse paid than a good artisan.”— 
“Daily Chronicle,’ March 31st, 1920. : 

3 Mrs. Annie Besant, in one of her recent lectures at Queen’s 


Hall, is reported as saying: ‘‘Motherhood is the worst-paid 
function of the nation,” 
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the thought of their wives, and the mothers of their 
children, being thrust into less comfortable circumstances 
than those enjoyed by their unmarried women colleagues. 
They know the self-denial and devotion of their wives, 
and the work they are doing for the nation by caring 
for and rearing children. ‘They realise the truth of the 
fact that ‘‘women’s vital force can, and generally does, 
pour itself into motherhood.’’ They know, too, that 
the best women find in motherhood, and prefer to find 
in it, their chief work, their most absorbing interest: 
in it their vital force expends itself, and in it ‘‘the 
creative power of their humanity finds its expression.’’ 
A mother who is bringing up sons and daughters ready 
to quit themselves like brave men and women in the 
great battle of life is doing something more really im- 
portant than her possibly more conspicuous husband; 
she is indeed helping to determine the whole life of 
little sections of the next generation. What manner 
of bitterness is that in some women which makes them 
so blind to what is the most elementary justice to mem- 
bers of their own sex? 
3 As an inevitable corollary to this fixing of a family 
wage we find that women’s wages are considerably 
lower than those of men, the notable exceptions being 
in teaching, cotton wegving, and a few unimportant 
occupations where the majority of the workers are 
women. 
The following authoritative statements confirm and 
support what we have so far said :— 
Adam Smith, in The Wealth of Nations, Bk. I., says: 
‘‘There is, however, a certain rate, below which it 
seems impossible to reduce, for any considerable time, 
the ordinary wages, even of the lowest species of 
labour. A man must always live by his work, and 
his wages must at least be sufficient to maintain him. 
They must even upon most occasions be somewhat 
more, otherwise it would not be possible for him to 
bring up a family and the race of such workmen 
could not last beyond the first generation.’’ 
Even the exponents of the discredited ‘‘Iron Law’’ 
of wages admitted the necessity of maintaining the 
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worker’s family, thereby dissociating themselves from 
their predecessors, the French Physiocrats, who, accord- 
ing to their leading spokesman, Turgot, held that the 
worker earned no more than his living (il ne gagne que 
sa vie)—a doctrine which was soon abandoned. 
John Stuart Mill, writing later, 1s equally explicit*® :— 

‘“‘The wages of a single woman must be equal to 
her support, but need not be more than equal to 
Ieee of nog Now the lowest point to which the most 
superabundant competition can permanently depress 
the wages of a man, is always somewhat more than 
this... . the man’s wages must be at least sufficient 
to support himself, a wife and a number of children, 
adequate to keep up the population.”’ 

Professor Alfred Marshall more recently states? :— 

‘“The normal wage in any trade is that which is 
sufficient. to enable a labourer, who has normal 
regularity of employment, to support himself and a 
family of normal size according to the standard of 
comfort that is normal in the grade to which - his 
trade belongs: it is not dependent on demand except 
to this extent, that if there were no demand for the 
labour of the trade at that wage the trade would not 
exist. In other words the normal wage represents 
the expenses of production of the labour according 
to the ruling standard of comfort, and is a fixed 
quantity so long as that standard is fixed.’’ 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone writes® 

“The wages of women are, ebrhdin speaking, 
based upon the cost of individual subsistence; while 
the wages of men are, broadly speaking, based on 
the cost of subsistence of a family.’’ 

_Again recently, Professor Ritchie writes* :— 

“The average man at present works for such 
wages as will support himself, a wife and children: 
the average woman, for what will support herself - 
alone, and generally on a lower scale of expenditure 
than the man. 


1 ‘Principles of Political Economy.”’ Book II., Fiber XIV, 
2 ‘Principles of Economics” (2nd Edition), p. 558. 
3 “The Common Cause, ” April 5th, 1918. 
4“Natural Rights.’ 
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Professor Ingram (Encyclopedia Britannica) says’: 

‘‘A minimum rate is fixed by the condition that 
it must be at least sufficient to enable a man and his 
wife to. maintain themselves, and, in general, bring 
up a family.” 

Sir John E. Gorst (late Vice-President—Board of 
Education) says? : 

‘“Race- ieeierenor demands that as a general 
principle of Society, the primary liability of the man 
for the maintenance of the family should be univer- 
sally recognised.’’ 

A judicial ruling on the matter is furnished in the 
following words of Mr. Philip Snowden? :— 

“The spirit of the Courts may be inferred from 
the character of a decision which was given in March, 
1909, by the President of the Commonwealth Arbi- 
tration Court in the famous Broken Hill dispute case. 
He said in his award :— 

‘Now, the first condition in the settlement of 
this industrial dispute as to wages, is that, at the 
very least, a living wage should be secured to the 
employees. I cannot conceive of any industrial 
dispute being settled effectively which fails to secure 
to the labourer enough wherewith to renew his 
strength and to maintain his home from day to day. 
He will dispute, he must dispute, until he gets his 
minimum, even aS a man immersed can never 
rest until he gets his head above the water. In 
finding the living wage, therefore, I look to find 
what money is necessary to satisfy the normal needs 
of the average employee regarded as a human 
being in a civilised community.’ ”’ 

Mr. Snowden in another part of the same book 
(page 6) defines a living wage in terms obviously synony- 
mous with ‘‘family wage’’; his words are :— 

‘‘The idea is that every workman shall have a 
wage which will maintain him in the highest state 





1 Article, ‘Political Economy.” 
2“Education and Race-Regeneration.” p. 28. 
3“The Living Wage,” p. 109. 
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of industrial efficiency, which will enable him to 
provide his family with all the material things which 
are needed for the health and physical well-being, 
enough to enable him to qualify to discharge his 
duties asa citizen.”’ 


On page 170 he further enunciates :— 

“The demand for a living wage is not a demand 
for full justice. Justice will demand much more than 
a living wage such as is possible of realisation to-day. 
But the demand that the community shall insist that 
no workman is employed at wages insufficient to main- 
tain himself and his dependents in physical health and 
in moderate comfort is one which neither the 
enlightened self-interest nor tha human sympathy 
of a civilised community can resist.’’ 


Three recent applications of the principle are selected 
to show that the establishment of a wage based upon 
the needs of a normal family is to-day an accepted 
principle, thus proving that the worker is not merely 
paid qua worker. 

In the Corn Production Act there is a sub-section 
as follows :— 

‘In. fixing minimum rates .. =... the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board shall, so far as is practicable, 
secure for able-bodied men wages, which, in the 
opinion of the Board are adequate to promote efficiency 
and to enable a man in an ordinary case to maintain 
himself and his family in. accordance with such 
standard of comfort as may be reasonable in relation 
to the matter of his occupation.’’? 


In March, 1920, the Dockers’ Court of Inquiry laid 
down a minimum of 88 shillings a week for a normal 
family of five, this being eleven shillings above the min- 
imum estimated by Dr. Bowley, Professor of Statistics 
in the University of London, as necessary to secure a 
decent standard of life for a family of a man, wife, and 
. three children (in London).? 





1 Legal Minimum Wages, Prof. Douglas Knoop (Discovery, 
December, 1920). 
2 Thid. 
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In December, 1920, the New South Wales Govern- 
ment increased the basic minimum wage of unskilled 
workers from £3 17s. per week to £4 5s. This is 
based on a family of four. The wage for a woman was 
fixed at £1 19s. per week.? 

The assumption running through the foregoing 
statements is. that the average man 1s a marrying 
individual. There is no recognition of exceptions such 
as that of the bachelor. If, however, the present system 
of paying bachelors at the family rate is indefensible, 
as some would hold, then a fortiori, it is indefensible 
to pay the spinster at this rate. Moreover,.to raise the 
woman’s rate in teaching to that of the married man 
would mean, as Miss Rathbone has pointed out, ‘‘that 
seven- eighths of the teaching profession must be over- 
raid in order to meet the needs of one-eighth.’”? 

But it is not our business to formulate a Utopian 
wages system. Our enquiry is confined to examining 
the present one. ‘That this contains anomalies* and 
injustices, all agree. Our purpose is cay to prevent 
still another being foisted upon it. 

We have thus seen that ‘‘Equal Pay’’ is advocated 
by workers in Industry, to prevent the lowering of the 
family wage by the undercutting of women, even though 
it means their total exclusion from all occupations in 
which they compete with men. 

We have now to show how the teacher’s salary has 
been determined, and what effects the policy of ‘‘Equal 
Pay,’’ if adopted, ‘would have upon it. 





1 “Times Trade clement ‘7 December lith, 1920. 

2 Letter to “Westminster Gazette,” November ist, 1920. The 
Authors endorse the principle involved in Miss Rathbone’s state- 
ment, but not ee sy her figures. 

3 See testimony of Mr. J. A. eevee Appendix, p. 104, See also 
“Wealth,” Chaps. 12 and 13, Prof. . Gannan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SALARIES IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


It has been universally admitted, and is not likely 
to be challenged, that teachers’ salaries in the past 
have been very inadequate—much indeed below what 
should have obtained in an enlightened and progressive 
community. 

Even as recently as November 10th, 1920, The 
Rt. Hon. H, A. L. Fisher, Minister of Education, 
said :— ; 
‘‘Now I regret to say that even with this additional 

Salaries’ Bill the salaries of our teachers in~ our 

elementary schools have only been increased 138 

per cent. over their pre-war level, whilst the general 

rise in the cost of living is estimated, I think, now 
at about 164 per cent. The teachers, therefore, 
complain, and not without justice, that even with 
these great additions to their salaries, they are no 
better off, and in fact some degrees worse off, than 
they were before the war; and before the war, as 

_ I think everybody recognises, the teaching profession 
was under-paid rather than over-paid.’’? 

Such an admission, coming from such a quarter, is 
extremely significant, and is a serious reflection upon 
the inadequate scales recently issued by the Burnham 
Committee, and especially upon the Zone IV. Scale, 
as applied to the L.C.C. Schools, where, as indicated 
in the footnote hereunder, the increases in the men’s 
salaries range from as low as 50 to a maximum of 1124 
per cent. 

Without attempting to analyse the problem exhaus- 
tively it will be found there are various reasons for 
this unsatisfactory position, but for our purpose it is 
cnly necessary to deal with those which affect our - 
enquiry. 

The one most prominent, and still operating, is 





1 Authors’ note: In London the increase for men teachers is 
much less; it ranges from 50 to 1124 per cent. 
2 Cf. Appendix, pp. 84 and 102. 
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that the teaching profession is predominantly feminine, ' 
with a consequent natural tendency to fix a woman’s 
individual rate as a basic salary, with the addition thereto 
tor men of slightly higher amounts to induce them to 
embark on teaching as a calling. 

As the next contributory cause we should give the 
low value and poor appreciation of education, and all 
concerning it, throughout the country generally. 

This low estimate is illustrated by the degradation 
of the profession through permitting the entry to it of 
women whose sole qualifications are that they must 
be ‘‘suitable women over eighteen years of age, who 
are specially approved by the Inspector for their capacity 
in teaching,’’ and the production of ‘‘a satisfactory 
medical certificate.’’ 

It may surprise many people to learn that practically 
every Education Authority in the country still has this 
type of teacher in its service—the total number in the 
country in 1915 was 12,000. It is not our wish to 
say anything against these teachers or their work; the 
fault les in the acceptance by the Board of Education 
of such a low qualifying standard, and the consequent 
holding up of the work of the schools and the office 
of teacher to ridicule and contemrt. 

When in addition to this it is pointed out that an 
official return discloses the almost incredible fact that 
in the schools of the country there were at one time 
actually 2,065 certificated teachers receiving less than 
£50 a year, 8,312 receiving less than £75, and 12,841 
receiving less than £100 a year, it will be seen how the 
nation endorsed the lead of its Education Ministers in 
placing such a mean valuation upon the work of the 
people’s schools. 

Many public utterances confirm and intensify this 
low estimate. Mr. Robert Lowe, for instance, many 
years ago expressed the view that “‘it was wrong to pro- 





1The Report of the National Union of Teachers for 1920— 
p. liii—gives the total number of men teachers as 39,236, and 
of women teachers as 112,071. 

Sir Robert Blair, in the Report on Women in Industry, Appen- 
dix, p. 167, gives the number of men teachers in the service ot 
the L.C.C. on March 3ist, 1919, as 5,336 (including all men with 
H.M. Forces), and the number of women teachers as 13.451, 
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vide education for children except on the principle on 
which it provides food for the destitute.’’? 

Mr. Harold Spender says? :— 

‘‘The average English public man has far less 
regard for education than almost any other public 
service. ”’ 

In close conjunction with this depreciation of the 
work of the schools and teachers,* we find the salary 
position largely influenced by the artificial control of 
the supply of teachers, and by the way education has 
been kept in watertight compartments by foolish and 
ignorant class prejudice. Here again it will be observed 
women could be at any time admitted to the schools 
wholesale by the channel already mentioned. 

It is well known, too, that the examination standard 
of the Board of Education has fluctuated according to 
the relation between the demand and supply of teachers. 

It will be useful to adduce here the evidence of Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, who says* :— 

‘“The organisations of elementary school teachers 
have to admit one big failure—a failure which has 
prevented any remarkable, or, as I should say, adequate 
rise in the remuneration of the ordinary class teacher. 

They have failed to control or even to regulate 
the entry into their profession, and unlike the medical 
practitioners, they have failed to standardise the 
qualifications required for public employment. There 
are still 40,000 uncertificated and 12,000 supplemen- 
tary teachers, many of whom, owing to their lack of 
recognised professional qualification, are earning less 
than the wage of an unskilled labourer. 

These teachers are employed, partly because the 
Local Education Authority is often a bare-faced 
‘sweater,’ and partly because there is a real shortage 
of certificated teachers. The Board of Education and 
the local Education Authorities seek to remedy this 
shortage, not by insisting that the salary given to the 

ee engrish preueee and Their Professional Organisation,” by 
2“Daily Chronicle,” March 3ist, 1920. 


3 Cf. Chapter 8, “The School,” by Prof. J. J. Findlay. 


4 “English Teachers and Their Professional Organisation.” 
5i.e., in 1915. 
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teachers should be sufficiently high to overcome the 

Englishman’s lack of faith and lack of respect for 

education, and to attract a larger number of capable 

candidates, but by subsidising apprenticeships—by 
the policy, as the teachers complain, of giving ‘petty 
monetary inducements’ to parents in the form of 
bursaries and maintenance scholarships in order to 
bribe boys and girls to enter an ‘underpaid profession.’ 
I do not wish to challenge the necessity for the State 
provision of maintenance during training, but it ought 
not to be made the occasion for with-holding adequate 
remuneration to the adult teachers.’’ 

In a footnote Mrs. Webb adds :— 

‘‘A more invidious accusation is sometimes made 
that* the Board of Education does not maintain a 
uniform standard at its Certificate Examination, and 
has been known to raise or lower the standard of 
passing according to the supply of candidates; and 
that in these years of scarcity the standard as regards 
men has been unduly lowered.’’ 

It is satisfactory to note that such a method of 
securing teachers (by bursaries, etc.), is meeting with 
its just reward. 

We read in the evidence of the Board of Education? 
that ‘‘the supply of male teachers has been less than 
the demand since the times when intending teachers 
began to be given a secondary school education. This 
gives them a wider choice of occupation than they had 
in the days of the old Pupil Teacher Centres, and many 
of them now go into other professions, but the men 
teachers who remain are better educated.’’ 

What we have already said renders it unnecessary 
. to provide further evidence as to why the schoolmaster 
has never yet reached that salary standard to which 
the national importance of his work so fully entitles him. 
That his work is indeed of supreme national importance 
is being realised with increasing force every day. Mr. 
H. G. Wells truly and significantly remarks: 


‘Auman history becomes more and more a race ~ 


between education and catastrophe.’ 





1 Report on Women in Industry, Appendix, p. 164, 
2“Outline of History,” p. 758. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE NATURAL RESULT OF INADEQUATE 
SALARIES. 


We have shown that in industry the demand-price 
and the supply-price of men’s labour have established an 
equilibrium whereby the wage has tended to become 
adjusted to the needs of a normal family. We have 
further shown that the demand-price and supply-price 
of men’s labour in the teaching profession have—for the 
reasons adduced—established an equilibrium below that 
required to meet the needs of a normal family. 

Both as a proof and as a result of the inadequacy of 
salaries hitherto paid we find a shortage of male teachers, 
a fact which cannot be disguised or concealed, even by 
the present lavish substitution of women teachers in 
boys’ schools, or by other devices. If present con- 
ditions persist the complete elimination of the male 
teacher is merely a matter of time and the efficien¢y of 
our National Education is bound to suffer.? 

Upon this question a contributor to the Daily 
Telegraph of December 29th, 1920, says:— 

‘“‘The menace of a fatal shortage is no chimera 
of the imagination, no speculation of the mind. For 
years those who know best have been urging the 
Board of Education to face the danger, for the ques- 
tion is a national question, and nothing less than 
society acting through the State can deal with it. 
Without going into details, it may be asserted roundly 
that for some time the supply has been about half 
of what,is required, and that it falls as far short in 
quality as it does in quantity.’ 








LCf. the fact that the L.C.C. Education Committee | has 
recently proposed not only to allow teachers to remain in its 
service until the age of seventy instead of compulsorily retiring 
them at sixty-five, but also to allow all teachers recently retired 

to resume work again. 

: 2 Of. Prof. Goldwin' Smith, D.C.L., in “Questions of ‘the 
Day”: “They (the women) have got the school teacherships 
iheoty in their hands, with doubtful benefit, whatever , theorists 
may say, to the characters, and manners of the boys.” 
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The gravity of the position is shown by the Board 
of Education Report for 1918-19—the latest available— 
which, following upon similar statements in Reports 
for previous years, says :— 

‘The position with which the Board and the Local 
Education Authorities are now faced is very critical. 
The present standard of efficiency in the public system 
of Education is seriously threatened. The Board 
appeal to all Local Education Authorities to contribute 
to the utmost of their power to the solution of the 
problem of the recruitment of teachers, which is, for 
the moment, the most urgent and vital of all.’’ 

The following significant figures from the Board 
of Education Report for 1918-19 (page 61), require little 
comment. 

‘““‘Number of Persons recognised as _ Intending 
Teachers for the first time in England and Wales’’ :— 


Year Boys © Girls 
1908 du Rs 2722 ae es 6892 
1909 ae ig 2308 oe rs 5o759 
1910 So oe 1558 me ei 4627 
1911 is i 1388 me AS 4291 
1912 me we 1167 a ae 4065 
1913 oe ae 1155 eee AF 4642 
1914 os me 1251 ae ee OL17 
1915 ay oy 1304 HS on 0743 
1916 ST ae eee 1097 his bia D447 
1917 ae é 928 - an §332 
1918 a 809 5279 


The Boat a Education eeanted that 9 ,000 teachers 
per year were required to make good the wastage.? As 
approximately twice as many women teachers.as men 
are required it will be seen that the supply of. women, 
although insufficient, is about equal to the wastage, 
while the supply of. men is hopelessly and increasingly 


1 Answering Sir S. Hoare in Parliament, Mr. Fisher said: “It 
was estimated in 1919 that about 9,000 candidates at the pre- 
liminary stages are required annually to replace normal wastage 
in the number of certificated and uncertificated teachers in 
public elementary schools, without making any provision for 
improvement of staffing or developments under the Education 
Act, 1918. The present annual recruitment of such candidates is 
between 6,500 and 7,000.""—‘‘Times Educational Supplement,” Thurs- 
day, March A7thrst1921° 
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inadequate. This can hardly be attributed to the drain 
of man-power during the war, as the decline is noticeable 
in pre-war years. 

We emphatically state that this gradual elimination 
of men will be much accelerated by the adoption of 
‘‘Hqual Pay’’ and in support of this there is abundant 
roof, 
: As many women teachers deny that the adoption of 
‘Equal Pay’’ would militate against men’s interests it 
is considered well to record a few representative 
opinions :— 

The War Cabinet Committee in their Report says? :— 

‘That the teaching profession with its rate of 
payment to women approximating to that of its pay- 
ment to men has greater attractiveness to women is 
being manifested by the increasing difficulty of obtain- 
ing men teachers. It points to the profession 
becoming more largely, even than it is at present, 
women’s employment.’’ 

The Teaching Staff Sub-Committee i the L.0.C. 
reporting in July, 1919, said:— 

‘““We have not seen our way to agree with the 
demand for ‘equal pay for equal work.’ The pro- 
posal seems to us one which would have the effect of 
making teaching wholly a woman’s profession, a result 
which we cannot help thinking would adversely affect 
the national character.’’ 

Miss Castell, H.M. Inspector of Schools, giving 
evidence before the Departmental Committee is reported 
aS saying :— 

‘If men and women had equal pay, men’s present 
salaries would in course of time tend to become 
lowered, and there would be the risk of driving them 
away from the profession just at a time hon an 
effort is being made to keep boys longer at school, and 
when, therefore, men’s services in the schools are 
increasingly needed.’’ 

Mr. G. I). Bruce, M.A., an educationist of standing 
and member of the Like. in a letter to the Press, 
June 14th, 1920, writes? :— 


1 Report on Women in Industry, p. 193. 
2 See p. 82, 
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‘In the teaching profession it is generally conceded 
that we need both men and women. .... The 
immediate effect of attempting to bring salaries equal 
is to make the conditions unequal; to give rather 
more to the woman and much less to the man.’ The 
ultimate and not distant effect must be to drive men 
out of the teaching profession.’’ | 


Mr. G. H. D. Cole (Hon. Sec. Labour Research 
Department of the Labour Party) says? :— 
‘Men would be driven out of other occupations 
such as teaching and cotton weaving.”’ 


But valuable as are these utterances, of much greater 
importance is the record of established facts. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb states*® :— 

“The outcome of the adoption during the past 
two or three decades of an approximate uniformity 
of salary between men and women among the great 
body of primary school teachers in the United States 
has not been the ousting of women, but on the con- 
trary, a marked increase in the proportion of women 
employed.’’ 

The actual figures are surprising. The Schoolmaster 
of February 7th, 1920, says:—‘‘Of the 23,000 teachers 
in New York on equal pay, only some 2,000 are men.”’ 


Writing on Primary Education in U.S: America on 
November 17th, 1920, the well-known author, S. Ger- 
-trude Ford, provides the complement to Mrs. Webb’s 
statement* :— 

‘The dark side of the picture is the underpayment 
of the teachers, which is at present leaving certain 
schools teacherless. With the sole exception of pro- 
fessorships in the leading universities, educational 
work in the States is one of the worst paid professions 
of all and suffers in status accordingly.’’ 





1Cf. “It is perhaps worth remark that a relatively small 
ultimate difference is always associated rather with a low scale 
for men _ than with a high scale for women.”’—Report Depart- 
mental Committee (Salaries), Cd. 8939. p. 9. 

2 Report on Women in Industry, Appendix, p. 45, 

3 Minority Report on Women in Industry, p. 298. 

4“The Teacher’s World,’ November 17th, 1920. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WHY MEN IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
OPPOSES HOUAL PAY 


As previously stated, it seems incomprehensible to 
many who sincerely believe in ‘‘Hiqual Pay’’ in. the 
Industrial World that a body of men outside industry, 
i.e., men teachers, should strongly oppose the intro- 
duction of the policy into their own profession. 

Such an attitude on the part of the men teachers 
may appear paradoxical, and even ill-advised, but one 
of the objects of this memorandum is to explain and 
justify it and make clear the reasons for its adoption. 

We are sanguine of the success of our project, and, 
as already said, we believe we shall satisfy and win all 
open-minded opponents to the support of our view. It 
has indeed been one of our great pleasures, and has much 
encouraged us, to find during the course of our work 
that, when the matter has been fully explained to them, 
many strong supporters of ‘“‘Equal Pay’’ all over the 
country have revised and amended their opinions as to 
the advisability of adopting the policy in the teaching 
profession. 

We need scarcely say that men teachers are as able 
to determine what is to their interest and to the interest 
of their calling as are the members of any other calling. 
Obviously, therefore, there is a prima facie case for 
enquiry as to why they should consider the policy of 
‘‘EKqual Pay’’ inimical to their interests, while men in 
many other occupations should consider it beneficial 
to theirs. 

This may be regarded as the motive of self-interest 
on the part of the men teachers, and we do not propose, 
therefore, to make more than a passing reference to” 
it, as the interests of any particular section of the com- 
munity, although possibly of much concern to that 
section, may be a matter of very little moment to the 
community as a whole. 
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We think we shall best make our position clear if 
we repeat some questions which are frequently put 
to us by our professional sisters: ‘‘Why do you men 
object to women teachers’ receiving the same salaries 
as yourselves? Even if ‘Equal Pay’ is ethically and 
economically unsound, what concern is that of yours? 
_ What does it matter to you what the women receive 
as long as you receive enough ?’’ 

We have already shown that teaching is largely a 
woman’s occupation in which as a consequence the 
salaries have been, and are, influenced by, and depressed 
to, the needs of an individual. The unfortunate men 
who have been induced to take up the work are therefore 
striving to obtain—what has never yet obtained in teach- 
ing—a wage that shall be adequate to the needs of a 
family man. ; 

When, therefore, women teachers demand ‘‘ Equal 
Pay’’ they add enormously to the men’s difficulties, for 
it is obviously harder to obtain for men a wage adequate 
for a family, if to that reasonable demand there.is yoked 
at the same time an unreasonable demand—a family 
wage for an individual. As Miss Rathbone points out’: 
‘“‘The concession of the women’s claim would mean in 
effect that seven-eighths of the profession. must be over- 
paid in order to meet the needs of one-eighth.’’ Such 
a concession, we might add, would hardly commend 
itself even to the most extravagantly disposed Treasury. 

As bearing on the same point Professor Cannan 
shrewdly observes?: ‘‘Levelling means the reduction of 
-eminences as well as the filling up of holes, and the 
levelling of men’s and women’s wages is not going to 
be carried out simply by raising women’s. It is no 
use for the women to pretend that the men will suffer 
nothing.’’ ah ie 
- Let us give a concrete illustration of the results of 
the demand for ‘‘Equal Pay’’ by the teachers’ organisa- 
tions. : 

Recently, owing to the universally admitted inade- 
quacy of teachers’ salaries, intensified by the high cost 
of living, it became necessary to grant increases of 








1 Létter to ‘“‘Westminster Gazette,’’ November ist, 1920, 
2 See page 92, 
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salary to teachers, and in the case of London, as the 
result of the adoption of the Burnham Committee’s 
- findings, women assistant teachers in elementary schools 
received increases on their pre-war salaries ranging from 
108 per cent. to 144 per cent., while the increases for the 
men assistants ranged from 87 to 1124 per cent.’ And 
yet it was upon the families of the latter that the 
economic pressure was so acute. Mr. Harold Spender, 
writing at the time,? when the salaries’ question was 
under discussion, said: ‘“‘There are many teachers in 
London at the present moment who are unable to 
secure a decent living for themselves and for their 
children. There are teachers who are scarcely able 
to feed their families. There are others who are 
unable to clothe them properly, and there are many 
who cannot afford a decent house. Many of these 
men have fought throughout the war and have been 
assured that they would come back to better conditions. 
They returned to find themselves in a far worse state 
than before. Can we wonder that they are embittered 
and rebellious ?”’ 

Even had the percentage increases for men and 
women been identical, they would still have been in- 
equitable, for if is notorious that the pre-war salaries 
of women teachers placed them in an economic position 
far superior to that of men. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the salaries of both men and women were a 
disgrace to a country regarded as a leader of civilisation 
and general culture. 

Comparing the attitude of men in industry and that 
of men in teaching towards ‘‘Equal Pay,’’ we think that, 
paradoxical though it seems, we state the case fairly— 
in so far as the motive of self-interest is concerned— 
when we say that men in industry advocate ‘‘Equal 
Pay’’ in order to maintain their wage at such a level 





1 Miss Conway, at the meeting of the N.U.T. ... said that all 
the women on the Joint Standing Committee were in favour of 
equal pay for men and women, and that the men were solidly 
against it. She asked how it was in these circumstances that the 
Burnham Committee came to a unanimous conclusion. The 
answer was that the new scale raised women’s salaries even 
more than it raised men’s salaries.’”—(‘‘Times Educational Supple- 
ment.’ January 8th, 1920.) : 

2 ‘Daily Chronicle,” March 3ist, 1920, 
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as will support a family, while men in teaching oppose 
‘Equal Pay’’ in order to obtain a wage such as will 
support a family. , 

There is, however, a much weightier motive than 
this personal one, namely, the national interest. Efficient 
education is now generally recognised as the basis upon 
which the superstructure of all our industrial progress, 
and indeed all that concerns human life, is built; it will 
follow, therefore, that if anything is done to impair this 
foundation, calamitous results must soon be apparent 
in all directions. It is the firm conviction of men 
teachers that the already alarming shortage of men, 
aggravated by the growing approximation to ‘‘Equal 
Pay,’’ must inevitably lead at no distant date to the 
complete elimination of men from teaching, excepting 
possibly the idealist and a few nondescripts who may 
be ignored. | 

It is, of course, possible to counter the complete 
elimination of the men by the introduction of a much 
inferior type of man. ‘This possibility must be gravely 
considered, but the advocates of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ are 
apparently quite undisturbed about it. 

The President of the National Federation of Women 
Teachers, in dealing with this matter, said! :— 

“The latest excuse, ‘that we can get the right type 
of women teachers, but the men teachers are bound 
to be of an inferior type if we do not offer them more 
money than we offer women teachers,’ was moonshine. 
At least two-thirds of the teachers of this country 
were women; let them ensure the right type for the 
greatest number, and risk the rest.’ 

Much to our regret there is evidence that this see 
is even now in operation; but, as shown elsewhere, it is 
apparent from the steady decline of male entrants that 
the gaps in the teaching service are far from being filled, 
notwithstanding any influx of an inferior type of man. 

There is, of course, an economic reason for this. 
The unambitious man of low mental power and poor 
attainments, and probably quite content within the nar- 
row limits of his chosen trade, is hardly likely, to any 
appreciable extent, to attempt the drudgery—to him—of 


1“Times Educational Supplement,’ June 12th, 1919. 
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undergoing the laborious expert training necessary to 
equip him as a teacher, even for a higher wage. The 
ambitious man, possessing, as Adam Smith shrewdly 
remarks, ‘‘the natural confidence not only in his own 
abilities, but in his own good fortune,’’ prefers to enter 
an occupation where the ‘‘presumptuous hope of suc- 
cess’’ will meet with due reward. 
On this point Mr. Harold Spender says* :— 
‘‘Another result is that all the more ambitious 
youth of both sexes are drawn to other callings. There 
will always be a small class of individuals to whom 
teaching remains as the highest and noblest thing, 
apart from any pay that attaches to it. But it will 
not do to count too much on the supply from that 
class. No great profession is going to be stocked’ by 
heroes and heroines. The appeal must be made to 
the great average number of human beings who want 
security of life and freedom to bring up a family. 
Unless teachers are properly paid, that great 
mass of human beings will, find other outlets, and the 
profession will fall into less able hands. That would 
bea very dire calamity, and would undo almost the 
whole work of compulsory education. For it would 
be better not to send the children to school at all 
than to send them to sit under such inferior teachers.”’ 
With the rapid development of all kinds of new in- 
dustries demanding intellectual attainments of no mean 
order, and offering substantial financial rewards, the 
possibiliti s before the ambitious man are endless, and 
it is worthy of note that the insistence upon ‘‘EHqual 
Pay’’ in industry, leading to the exclusion of women 
from many of the highly paid callings, will react on 
the supply of men in the teaching profession, and at the 
same time, from the closure to them of these callings, 
cause an inflow of women into teaching: taking ‘“‘short 
cuts’’ thereto because they do not regard it as a life 
work, but merely a stop-gap until marriage.’ 





1 “Daily Chronicle,” March 31st, 1920. > 

2“After all, the majority of women workers are only birds of 
passage in their trades. Marriage and the bearing and rearing 
of children are their permanent occupations.”—‘The Making of 
Women,” p. 121. 
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This point has been emphasised by the Head Mis- 
tresses’ Association! :— 

‘Many women who had no natural gifts for the 
work have entered the teaching profession because 
other professions were closed to them and _ they 
lowered at once the standard of efficiency and the 
rate of pay.” 

Briefly summarising the position, it will be clear 
that ‘‘Equal Pay’’ has precisely the opposite effect in 
the teaching profession to that which obtains in industry, 
and further, that the adoption of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ in in- 
dustry closes avenues of employment to women, and 
accelerates the inflow of women to, and the elimination 
of men from, the teaching profession. 

We now have presented to us the following problem : 
Does the nation really desire teaching to become wholly 
a woman’s occupation ? 

The new England—the ideal of many earnest minds 
—depends essentially and before all things upon a sound 
system of education. The future safety of the country 
and its standing among the nations of the world are 
intimately bound up in the quality of its democracy, 
especially that part of it which forms the electorate and 
the ultimate governing section. The thoughts and 
actions of this democracy are vitally bound up in the 
schools,?, and. we ask very earnestly whether the 
moulders of our new England really desire the training 
of its manhood to be left exclusively in the hands of 
women teachers? (See also pages 61, 77.) 

In no sense is it our intention or wish to belittle 
the work of the woman teacher. In her own sphere 
she reigns supreme, and men teachers have no desire, 
nor would they be willing, to compete with her in that 
sphere. (See also pages 74, 75.) 





1 Appendix, Report on_Women in Industry, p. 60, 

2 Cf. the following :—‘‘We must train men of wider imagina- 
tion in the future, men who will realise that to maintain a 
brotherhood of nations under one flag is a higher mission than 
to rule colonies. There is a clear call to-day to the English 
schools. Men of the right calibre must be secured, and it is in 
our own English schools that they have to be trained.’—Sir 
Pen treat Stewart, K.C.M.G., C.B. (“Daily Express,’ January 

“Education was the most potent instrument of democracy.”— 
Lord Haldane, Lincoln, April 9th, 1921. 
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Education authorities are unanimous as to the need 
for retaining men teachers for boys—regarding it, in- 
deed, as a national necessity. On this point Sir Robert 
Blair, Education Officer, London County Council, says*: 

‘‘Men could not take the place of women in an 
infants’ department or girls’ school, nor could a 
woman look after the boys’ organised games or bring 
the same experience as could men in the training of 
the boys’ character which was as essential as the 
teaching of knowledge. . . . The life experience of 
men differs from that of women. All experience is 
supposed to be brought to bear on the education of the 
young. . Men are’ therefore needed in the schools as 
well as women. It is believed that this view was 
not questioned.” 

Upon this, too, we are privileged to furnish the ° 
testimony of Mr. Ernest Barker, M.A., Principal of 
King’s College? :— 

‘‘Education is very largely a matter of personality ; | 
much, very much, depends upon the impression which 
the personality of the teacher can make and the sug- 
gestion which it can convey. The influence of a 
masculine personality is an essential condition of the 
successful education of boys. Women are the most 
conscientious and painstaking of teachers. It is not 
their fault that they are not men and cannot exercise 
the sort of influence which men can exercise; it is 
part of the order of nature. One cannot fly in the 
face of that order. 

If boys are to be educated with the vigour and 
the rigour which will make them men, there must be 
a large masculine element in their education. With- 
out that element they will not be drilled in intellectual 
work as they might be, and they will soon lose some 
of the vigorous qualities of character which education 
should help to instil. To get that element, you must 

~ pay its price.’’ 





1 Appendix, Report on Women in Industry, p. 167; Report, p. 21 

2 See pages 79-80. 

* “The Headmistresses’ Association ... affirmed that the co- 
edvcational system entailed over-pressure on the girls, and 
asserted that boys and girls need different discipline.”—(Extract 
from ‘Times Educational Supplement,’ January 8th, 1920.) 
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The last word, however, rests with the parents— 
the ratepayers and taxpayers—who must in. the end 
decide whether they prefer their boys to be taught by 
men or women. 

Differentiation of pay, if adequate, will ensure the' 
former, ‘‘Equal Pay’’ will ensure the latter. 

We say “‘if adequate’ for obvious reasons. — Al- 
though complete ‘‘Equal Pay’’ has not yet been 
secured,’ its close approximation has been reached in 
many salary scales throughout the country. 

In striking reference to this point Dr. Percival Sharp 
—Director of Education, Sheffield, and member of the 
Authorities’ Panel of the Burnham Committee—criticis- 
ing the Burnham recommendations, has_ recently 
stated! :— 

‘In my opinion the most striking defect in the 
recommendation les in the ratio of the woman’s 
maximum salary to the maximum salary of the man. 
I feel that this ratio is too high and that men teachers 
at the maximum of these scales cannot live under 
the same conditions as women at the corresponding 
period of their career. A profession in which the 
men are condemned to live on a lower social plane 
than their women colleagues is in danger. The ratio, 
howeyer, is a compromise to the demand of the 
teachers?—unwise I believe it to be—that there 
should be ‘equal pay for men and women.’ ’”’ 
Admitting and accepting the dictum that men are 

essential for the teaching of boys, and that consequently 
@ minimum number must always be available, the 
question of sex competition does not arise. $ 

Sir Robert Blair says*® :— 

‘‘At a minimum something like 4,000 men are 
required as assistants in London Elementary Schools.’’ 
Unfortunately, owing to the great shortage of men, 

women have been largely introduced into boys’ schools, 








1“The Teacher’s World,” October 27th, 1920. 
2 ie., The Representatives of the N.U.T. pledged to “Equal 


3 Appendix, Report on Women in Industry, p. 167. (This mini- 
mum probably takes for granted women teachers for the lower 
standards in boys’ schools; it does not allow for staffing boys 

schools throughout with men.) 
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and this regrettable practice is becoming more and more 
common. | 


The economic forces of supply and demand are thus 
artificially diverted and restrained, thereby, of course, 
preventing that rise in the men’s salaries which would 
legitimately and automatically adjust and increase the 
supply. 

If experience (cf. New York, page 33) be any guide 
it is difficult to see how the adoption of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ 
would do otherwise than increase the number of women 
teachers in boys’ schools. 


The foregoing statements are in no sense biassed, 
but represent the inevitable workings of economic. laws, 
and while we are prepared to recognise the inalienable 
right of women teachers to fight for themselves, we claim 
that men teachers have an equally indefeasible right 
to do the same, especially as they are responsible for 
the future welfare of the manhood of our great Country, 
than which there could be no more important work. 


* * * * 


It. will be interesting to watch developments in 
respect to the action of the Bootle Education Committee, 
as to which the ‘“‘Times Educational Supplement’’ of 
Thursday, March 38rd, 1921, page 100, reports as 
follows:—‘‘The new scheme of salaries, which was 

unanimously adopted, proposes to apply Scale IV. 
— of the Burnham Committee’s Report to men teachers ; 

and Scale IIT. to women teachers.’”’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CASE FOR SEPARATE CONSIDERATION. 


The assertion is made by the men’s associations that 
separate consideration! for men and women teachers 
is the only reasonable solution of the salary problem — 
in the teaching service. 

This, apparently, is not to the liking of the advocates 
of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ for reasons which are obvious. 

It is quite plain the proposal annihilates every 
vestige of argument that can possibly be brought forward 
in favour of their own reactionary policy; its adoption 
would also certainly mean, as we have shown, a very 
decided differentiation in pay as between. man and 
woman, owing to the more effective interplay of the 
forces of supply and demand. 

In view of the fact previously noted that most 
authorities are agreed upon the necessity of securing 
and retaining sufficient men for boys’ schools, separate 
consideration presents itself as the only reasonable and 
proper course to pursue. 

The Departmental Committee indeed advocate this 
course? :— . 

“In our view any scale of salaries, whether for 
men or for women should offer an adequate pro- 
vision, and as the schools cannot be efficiently staffed 
by teachers of one sex, the cases of men and women 
call for separate consideration. By adequate we 
mean that the scale of salary offered must be good 
enough to attract a sufficient number of recruits suit- 
able for the work to be done, to retain them while 
other careers are still open, and to secure service of 
the desired quality from those who adopt teaching 
as their life-work. 





1 Object [V. of National Association of Schoolmasters. 
2 Report of Departmental Committee (Salaries), Cd. 8939, p. 9. 
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The ratepayers and taxpayers of the Country 
cannot in our view with justice be asked to undertake 
the burden of paying, whether to men, or to women, 
higher salaries than such as are adequate in the sense 
in which we have used the word; and we are satisfied 
that in existing circumstances a scale of salaries which 
is adequate for women teachers is not adequate for 
men.” 


Sir Robert Blair says’ :— 

“The position, therefore, would seem to be that 
women must be sought in the women’s market and 
paid generously; men must be sought in the men’s 
market and paid generously.’’ 


Mr. Ernest Barker says? :— 

‘‘In a word, men are needed for the education of 
boys; they can only be had if they are paid at a 
rate which—the resources of the community being 
what they are—cannot be also paid to women; they 
must, therefore, be paid at a differential rate.’’ 


The forces of supply and demand should be allowed 
to operate in the teaching profession just as they do in 
every other occupation. The men ask for no more, 
and the women, if justice be their plea, should ask for 
no less. As Mrs. Sidney Webb truly remarks :— 


‘“There is, indeed,.no way (except that of its 
price in the market) by which the relative value to 
the community of the service respectively of men 
and women teachers—to take one example—can be ~ 
computed. ’’® 


It would be absurd: and contrary to fact for 
anyone to affirm that there is one, and only one, market 
where the services of men and women teachers alike 
may be hired indiscriminately for boys’, girls’ and 
infants’ schools. There are, as we have clearly shown, 
two distinct markets, one for men and one for women, 
and in each there is a market price, determined by the 
inter-action of three factors—the market price itself: 





Reeor aan Women in Industry, Appendix, p. 167. 
ee p. 80. 
3 Minority Report on Women in Industry, p. 267. 
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and the forces of supply and demand. If the shortage 
of men teachers has occasioned a temporary ‘dilution’ 
of staff in boys’ schools in order to carry on the vital 
work ‘of education, it does not obscure the fact that 
there are two distinct markets; rather, on the con- 
trary, 1t emphasises in no uncertain manner that a 
distinct men’s market exists, that it has suffered from 
neglect, and that strong economic justification exists 
for more exclusive treatment until equilibrium is estab- 


lished. 


We further urge that in the interests of the schools 
and the Nation the maintenance of an efficient standard 
of qualification should be strongly insisted upon, both 
for men and women, and the qualifying authority snould 
_ definitely set its face against lowering the standard 
for no other purpose than to avoid the necessity of 
paying a wage economically and equitably commen- 
surate with the national well being. A Department of 
the State of supreme public importance should be 
entirely above suspicion in this respect: unfortunately 
this has not been so in the past.? 


The men in the profession feel it is degrading to 
be compelled to submit to the competition of women 
taking ‘‘short cuts’’ because they have been eliminated 
from other occupations by “‘Equal Pay,’’ and they resent 
the determination of their economic position by such 
artifices as we have mentioned. 


The work of the nation’s schools is not likely to 
be furthered by such methods: and the teaching pro- 
fession merely becomes thereby a by-word and a 
reproach amongst men. 


1 Cf. page 29. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PROBLEM OF FAMILY MAINTENANCE. 


We do not feel that it falls within our province to 
express any opinion either for or against State allow- 
ances for Family Maintenance or Endowment of Mother- 
hood. In the first place, as we have already pointed 
out, no such qualification, as an accessory to the adop- 
tion of ‘‘Equal Pay,’’ has been proposed by those who 
clamour for its introduction into the teaching profession, 
and we therefore do not consider we are called upon to 
discuss the matter here. Secondly, we are of opinion 
that it is a question for national consideration ; in which 
eventuality any policy decided upon would be applied to 
the teaching profession as a matter of course. 

We are aware that the principle is strongly advocated 
in various quarters, but it is doubtful whether any such 
radical change in our national economy can. be effected 
for some considerable time, as the reconstruction of 
our fiscal system is likely to absorb all our energies 
for some years, and such a vast drain upon our national 
resources,! as the adoption of such a principle would 
entail, is not likely to be made until our national finance 
is in a more satisfactory state than it is at present. 

We desire, however, to point out that authoritative 
advocates of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ do advance the proviso that 
family endowment must accompany ‘‘Equal Pay’’; this, 
of course, means differentiation of pay in favour of 
family men. 

The question at once arises as to whether the family 
ellowance should form part of a man’s economic wage 
or whether it should be made a separate State grant. 

We have shown that this allowance, under the exist- 
ing system of wage-earning, already forms an integral 
part of a man’s wage (whether married or single). By . 
transferring the obligation to the State, on the principle 
that the State and not the individual should rear the 


1 Mrs. Sidney Webb estimated the cost at £250,000,000 annually. 
(Report on Women in Industry, p. 307.) The Family Endowment 
Committee estimated it at £144.000,000 up to the age of 5, and 
£240,000,000 up to the age of 15. (Ibid. Appendix, p. 47.) 
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next generation, a complete reconstruction of our, social 
system would be unavoidable, and even the staunchest 
advocates stand appalled at the immensity of the 
problem. 

The War Cabinet Committee is perfectly explicit 
upon this point’ :— 

‘‘We are not, however, prepared to recommend the 
general adoption of this scheme at the present time 
as an alternative to the principle of providing for 
the maintenance of children in the subsistence wage 
for men. Such general adoption, involving an 
enormous alteration in the financial system of the 
country, would have to be preceded by a close exam- 
ination of its financial and economic aspects neces- 
sarily extending over a considerable period of time. 
Nor do we recommend that pending such considera- 
tion the wages of women should be raised so that 
none should get less than what is necessary for the 
maintenance in full health and reasonable conditions 
of a man with an average family dependent on him,”’ 

Labour’s view may be gathered from the statement 
of Mr. G. H. D. Cole (Hon. Sec. of the Labour Research 
Department of the Labour Party)? :— 

‘‘Schemes for a universal state scheme for main- 
tenance of dependants seem to be Utopian except 
as part of a comprehensive social revolution.”’ 

The Family Endowment Committee agree that® 

“If the principle of equal pay were introduced, 
family endowment would be almost necessary; in any 
case it was desirable.’’ 

Other authorities say*:— 

‘‘The industrial programme of ‘Equal Pay for equal 
work’ is no remedy for these difficulties. It raises 
in an acute form the problems connected with the 
rearing of the next generation. Relying on that 
formula alone, women may win an empty victory, 
and rivet more firmly the fetters which bound them 
in the past to the low-paid, unskilled trades. .. . 





1 Report on Women in Industry, pp. 178-9. 

2 Report on Women in Industry, Appendix, p. 45. 
3 Ibid., p. 47 ) 

4 “Equal Pay and the Family,” p. 10. 
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To-day the logic of experience has reinforced the 
arguments of the past, and the united labour demand 
for ‘equal pay’ has made the endowment of mother- 
hood the most urgent question of the hour.’’ 

Also ‘‘Equal pay for equal work’ received in the 
past far more prominence as a battle-cry than the 
endowment of motherhood. It may well be that the 
time has come for this policy to be reversed.’’ 


Mrs. Sidney Webb in her Minority Report, after 
rejecting “‘Hqual Pay for Equal Work’’ on the score 
of its ambiguity, proposes as her own solution of the 
problem the payment of a national minimum wage 
plus a standard occupational rate, both irrespective of 
of sex and goes on to add? :— 

‘“There seems no alternative—assuming that the 
nation wants children—to some form of State pro- 
vision, entirely apart from wages.”’ 


The Majority Report.of the War Cabinet Committee 
whilst advocating ‘‘equal pay for equal work’’—(i.c., 
in proportion to efficient output) adds* :— 

‘“‘In order to maintain the principle of ‘equal pay 
for equal work’ in cases where it is essential to 
employ men and women of the same grade, capacity 
and training, but where equal pay will not attract 
the same grade of man as of woman, it may be 
necessary to counteract the difference of attractiveness 
by the payment to married men of children’s allow- 
ances, and that this subject should receive careful 
consideration from His Majesty’s Government in 
connection with payments to teachers to which the 
Government contribute.”’ 

Analysing the foregoing, and especially noting the 
recommendations of the Majority Report, it will be seen 
that ‘‘Equal Pay’’ in industry would result in differen- 
tial payments to men and women. Equality of work 
in teaching is assumed—hence equal pay—but it is _ 
agreed that differential treatment must be accorded to 
remove economic and social inequality. 





1“The Making of Women,” p. 28. 
2 Minority Report on Women in Industry, p. 255. 
3 Report on Women in Industry, p. 5. 
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By whatever route the problem is approached the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that differentiation in some 
form or other is an essential concomitant of the policy 
of ‘“Equal Pay.’’ 

’ We have searched in vain for any justification of 
unconditional ‘‘Equal Pay,’’ such as is found in 
the claim which we were careful to quote verbatim at 
the beginning of this memorandum. 

By the skilful use of a logical fallacy the claim for 
: “Hqual pay for men and women teachers of the same 
professional status’’ has beguiled not only a number 
of ‘women teachers into a state of childish belief in a 
‘‘nostrum,’’ but has secured advocates amongst those 
who maintain an entirely different attitude. 

We feel sure a careful and reasoned investigation 
of this pamphlet willdispel any illusions which may 
linger in the minds of those who mistook such a delusory 
phrase for a principle of justice. 

It may be urged against us that we have so far 
dealt only with the married man. We feel, therefore, 
we may here make some reference to the case.of the 
bachelor, which is made to appear such a difficult 
problem. 

All must recognise that the essential difference be- 
tween the bachelor and the spinster on entering the 
teaching profession, or, indeed, any calling, is that in 
the one case (the bachelor’s) it is taken up as a life- 
work, whilst in the other (the spinster’s) it is regarded 
as a kind of interregnum to marriage. 

Men who take up teaching become more or less 
fixtures, and have to face the hard fact that there is 
nothing but the classroom before them for the rest of 
their lives; this is not so with women. It is probably 
quite true to say that every woman in the silence of 
her own soul thinks and hopes she will escape from the 
classroom through the door of marriage,t and a very 
Targe percentage of them do this. 

Equally certain is it that every man has a similar 





-1“Broadly speaking the teacher is a marrying person, who, 
if a woman, leaves the profession, and if a man, remains in 
it.’—Sir L. Amherst Selby-Bigge and others, Report on Women in 
Industry, Appendix, p. 165. 
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hope of marriage, but in his case the bonds of wedlock 
close the door and bind him to the classroom, all the 
more firmly, and with increasing force as time goes on. 
He is still compelled to plod along in the old groove, but 
with the added, and very substantial and concrete, re- 
sponsibilities of a home, and probably a family to sup- 
port (we do not, of course, forget the abstract pleasures 
of his new state of life). 

The man commences as a_ bachelor “and, a fixture 
in ‘his profession ; the woman as a spinster and a ‘bird 
of passage.’ 

It is not necessary to point out the vital difference 
between the two, nor to remind our readers that all 
economic evidence shows that the transitory position 
of the woman as compared with the man’s permanence 
has invariably a depressing effect upon the woman’s 
wages. This, of course, is the inevitable outcome of 
the conditions and circumstances which are incidental 
to our national life: to change these a revolution will 
be necessary in our social customs and habits, and history 
shows: that this may take centuries. 

Custom decrees that the bachelor can establish and 
- create a family; the spinster cannot, although some 
ultra-advanced feminists would wish it otherwise; he 
needs, however, the money with which to do this, and 
common sense says he should have it; as Miss Rathbone 
insists? 

Tf. men are to pay for the up-bringing of the 
rising generation they. must be given some money: to 
do it. with.”’ 

The little yet great fact should not be forgotten that 
every man must be a bachelor before he can be a bene- 
dict; his bachelorhood is a mere probationary and pre- 
paratory period to marriage, which converts him from 
a potential to an actual family man. 

Apart from the differentiation between the wages of 
bachelors and spinsters, necessitated on the grounds 
shown, we may recall that we have already established 
that every principle of equity and justice demands that 
the man’s wage be a family wage, while the woman’s 


1“The Making of Women,” p. 116. 
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is an individual wage, and all authorities tell us that 
no system of wages, nor indeed of anything else, can 
take cognisance of exceptions,’ or allow for anomalies. 

This means that the bachelors, who form a negligible 
percentage of the men,? get the advantage of the family 
wage necessary for the great majority of their sex. 
Parallels of this are plentiful in all phases of life. The 
broad principle can neither be condemned nor defended 
by any individual case, however unfair it may appear in 
comparison with some other individual case. 

This causes us to add that from our own knowledge 
and contact with men, we can very decidedly say that 
greater differentiation between the salaries of men and 
women would undoubtedly lessen the already small per- 
centage of men who are bachelors, and thereby incident- 
ally lessen also the number of spinsters: this is surely 
a desirable consummation and one quite unattainable 
per ‘‘Equal Pay.”’ 

In the following figures from the twelfth census of 
the U.S.A. we are able to furnish significant evidence 
as to the difference between men and women in respect 
to,their permanence in vocational life, and of the obvious 
effect on wome” throvzh their withdrawal therefrom 
by marriage® :— 














Males. 10 years of Females 10 years 
age and over. Per of age and over. 
Age Groups. cent. of total in Per Bas of total 
each group. ' in each group. 
10 to 15 years 26°71 10-2 
16—20 ,, 768 32:3 
21—24 ,, 93:1 808 
z5— 34 ,, 96°3 199 
35— 44 ,, ; 966. 15°6 
45—54 ,, : . 955 14-7 
55 — 64 90:0 13-2 
65. and over 68°4 9°1 





1 See J. A. Hobson, Appendix, Dp. 104. 

2 Authors’ Note._The number of bachelors at any given mo- 
ment includes, of course, a large number who are prospective 
marrying men, that is, men who will marry as soon as age end 
circumstances permit. The number of permanent bachelors is 
relatively insignificant so far as is shown by, the information at 
present available. 

3 “Outlines of Economics,” by Professor R. T. Ely, p. 132. 
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The above table shows the percentages of the total 
number of males and females of the specified ages en- 
gaged in gainful occupations in 1900, and is important 
in the significance of the comparison of the groups as 
between the sexes and the successive age periods. 

The fact that women at work in ‘their own house- 
holds are not counted as gainful workers is. apparent 
from this table. | 

The effect of school attendance is seen in the earlier 
age groups. In the column for. the female workers the 
effect of marriage is seen in the decline in the percentages 
after twenty years. Old age makes its influence felt 
in both columns. (Notes by Professor Ely.) 

There are several other reasons, physiological and 
social, for differentiation in’ favour. of the bachelor as 
compared with the spinster, but it will be agreed: that 
the position is already so clearly defined that it is un- 
necessary to pursue the case further. 

As bearing upon this question of dilerenieion of 
pay between men and women (including bachelors and 
spinsters as such), it will be of interest to quote the 
following words of Mr. Ernest Barker, Principal of 
King’s College’: 

“‘T have NG felt that. to take the- individual as 
the unit of remuneration, and to ignore the family, is 
simply to shut one’s eyes to the facts. The formula 
of ‘‘Equal pay for. equal work’’ might mean some- 
thing if the world were actually a world of individual 
units. But, as a matter of fact, it is a world of family 
units; and if one tries to force such a formula on 
such a world, we can only do so at the risk of in- 
juring family hfe. It is true that some women have 
family responsibilities: but it is also true—and it is 
a very fundamental truth—that the bulk of men have, 
and the bulk of women have not, these responsi- 
bilities.2, In some way or other (and I think that Miss 


1 See pp. 79- 80. 

2 Cf. also:—‘‘Equal pay for equal work—this is a erica in -it- 
self very plausible, but. it is one which I have always regarded 
as quite unmsound..... The right phrase, I think, in this 
connection is.—‘Equal standard of comfort for people doing 
equal work,’ If you pay a single woman the same wage as 
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Eleanor Rathbone in a letter to ‘‘The Times’’ some 
months ago, suggested a feasible way) the wage 
system must be accommodated to this fundamental 
truth. . . . Men are needed for the education of boys ; 
they can only be had if they are paid at a rate which 
(the resources of the community being what they are) 
cannot be also paid to women ; they must therefore 
be paid at a differential rate.’ 

We find the Majority Report also saying’: 

‘The fact that the average young man ies look 
forward to supporting a family, and works with this 
in view, while the average girl looks forward to mar- 
riage and to being supported while rearing a family, 
is a real factor... justifying differentiation in 
a subsistence (family) wage. es 

It may here be convenient to make a brief reference 
to the contention frequently put forth that women sup- 
port as many dependants as men. That this is not 
true is evidenced by the following statements—based 
upon actual investigations of the problem :— 

The Majority Report says? :— 

“The suggestion that single women support more 
adult dependants than do men is not, as far as is 
known, supported by figures.”’ 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree states® 

“The great majority of women, possibly five out 
of every six, are not to any material extent respon- 
sible for the maintenance of dependants.’’ 

On the same point Miss Rathbone says* :— 

“The number of women whose family responsi- 

bilities are really equivalent to the normal responsi- 





you pay a family man, you are giving her a much _ higher 
standard of comfort than you are giving him..... I could 
elaborate it a good deal, because I have thought very often of 
this subject....I would point out that the Parliamentary 
Committees which have examined the question of Post Office 
wages have never accepted the doctrine that the wages 
should be the same for men and women in the Post Office. In 
the recent arbitration the principle of differentiation was con- 
firmed and the Woodhouse Award gave a different war bonus 
to women.’’—Sir Herbert | Samuel (late Postmaster-General) in 
the ‘‘Postman’s Gazette,” November 24th, 1915. Quoted in ‘“The 
Making of Women,” p. 182. 
1 Report on Women in Industry, Oe Way fe 
: Tbid. > 

3 “The Human Needs of Labour.” 
4“The Making of Women,” pp. 115-6 


bilities of the average sized household of man, woman 
and three children, is, after all, very small. Hven 
the position of the independent widow householder | 
is not really comparable, since the family she works 
for has lost its most expensive member. If this view 
of the facts is correct, it would appear that the differ- 
ence between the wages of men and women is a much 
more deep-rooted thing than is commonly supposed. 
It has its roots in an arrangement which to most 
people appears a fundamental part of the social struc- 
ture, the arrangement by which the financial respon- 
sibility fer the upbringing of the family is thrown cn 
the father. The argument that it is an indisputable 
principle of justice that if men and women do the 
same work they shall receive the same pay can fe 
countered by the proposition, apparently equally in- 
disputable, that if men are to pay for the upbringing 
of the rising generation they must be given some 
money to do it with. 

Looked at in this way, the claim of women who 
do not bear the same domestic burdens to receive the 
same remuneration seems to inyolve an ignoring of 
the still more potent claims of those wives and mothers 
who are rendering the most essential of all services 
to the State, who have to be maintained during -the 
performance of those services, and who are at present 
receiving their maintenance in an indirect fashion 
through the wages of their husbands.’ . 

Kven in the absence of -such convincing evidence as 
the foregoing, a little reflection. should: be sufficient to 
prevent any one endowed with -a modicum of common 
sense from asserting what 1s so beyond the possibility 
of proof. It is surely obvious to the dullest-witted that 
the nation is, as Mr. Ernest Barker suggests, a nation 
of family units, not of individual units; and the one 
legally and morally held responsible for each separate 
unit is the ‘‘father of the family.’’ Even those who 
wish to contend that women support dependants to the 
same extent as is represented by the heads of these 
family units are themselves in the great majority of 
cases actually living in the homes of, or with, families. 
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Admitting that many women do support adult 
dependants, it is just as certain that as many men do 
the same in addition to their own families, often those 
of their wives as well as of their own parental homes. 

Apart from this, the outstanding fact must be 
remembered that no one who merely takes over existing 
responsibilities of this kind can ipso facto claim thereby 
to be of the same value to the State as the man and 
woman who elect to create them. Unless families are 
developed there would be no dependants for anyone to 
take over; there would, indeed, be no nation at all?. 

The fact should not be forgotten, too, that unless 
fathers and mothers existed and produced families, as _ 
differentiated from merely assuming the responsibility 
for dependants, the teacher’s office would simply dis- 
appear. 
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Interesting statistics confirming the facts and opin- 
ions we adduce as to women and dependants have been 
gathered from various sources and summarised by Miss 
M. Hogg, in an article on ‘‘Dependants on Women 
Wage Harners’”’ in “‘Economica,’’ for January, 1921. 

It is to be regretted that more precise statistics 
regarding dependants, etc., are not available. Isolated 
investigations have been made from time to time by 
social workers, but the results can hardly be regarded 
as representative. We note with satisfaction that the 
forthcoming Census will supply this deficiency, but some 
considerable time must necessarily elapse before the 
- figures are available for statistical purposes. 


1 Of. “Children, too, have no income, though their wants are 
considerable, and without the institution of the family the rest 
of the economic system could not have preserved the human 
race,”—“Wealth,” by Prof. E. Cannan, p. 215, 


CHAPTER IX. 
“EQUAL PAY’’ AND BIOLOGY. 


We propose here to deal with the question of “‘Equal 
Pay,’’ and especially its correlative, ‘‘no sex-differentia- 
tion,’’ from a purely biological point of view. We are 
unable to avoid the thought that those who have ad- 
vanced such an anti-nature cry have no realisation of 
the profound truths they propose to violate, and of the 
consequences involved in the adoption of such a prin- 
ciple. We think it desirable to set forth in a simple 
way a short summary of the facts of science which 
cannot fail to appeal to all whose minds are free from 
the shackles of bigotry and prejudice. 

For much of what we say we are indebted to one 
of the works mentioned in our bibliography, namely, 
‘Preparation for Marriage,’ by Walter Heape, M.A., 
F.R.S. We can strongly recommend this book to our 
readers, and predict that after its perusal the most 
ardent advocates of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ will, like Hamlet, feel 
that ‘‘the native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,’’ and their ‘‘enterprises of 
ereat pith and moment with this regard their currents 
turn awry and lose the name of action,’’ and forthwith 
‘““Equal Pay’’ will be decently laid to rest. 

Mr. Heape proceeds to remind us that ‘‘all living 
things live by virtue of their power to function.’’ This 
means that ‘‘functional activity is a fundamental attri- 
bute of life.’’ Without such activity, whethcr voluntary 
or involuntary, nothing can live. 

From its highest to its lowest forms, life has two 
essential ends, namely, growth and reproduction. 

The lowest form of protoplasmic life grows by its 
power to assimilate nourishment, and after growth has 
been effected it is found to have the power to give rise 
to new creatures. No special organs are concerned in 
their growth and reproduction, but as we ascend in the 
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scale of organic life there is found to be a gradual dif- 
ferentiation in the bodies of creatures by means of which 
certain organs are elaborated to carry out certain 
functions. 

The first of these differentiations ends in the develop- 
ment of the two systems of organs concerned in digestion 
and reproduction. The digestive system is necessary 
for the growth of the individual, and the reproductive 
system is necessary for the continuance of the species 
to which the individual belongs. 

Pursuing the interesting development of systems of 
organs, we ultimately reach the highly complicated 
systems of the human body, particularly the wonderful 
provision for reproduction, which is known to us under 
the term ‘‘sex.’’ 

tt is worth noting here how vital is the part played 
by the reproductive system in the life of the individual. 
In many forms of plant and animal life the individual 
merely grows to maturity in order to reproduce offspring, 
and after doing this it at once dies. In all plants and 
animals, including man, the decline of activity and life 
is coincident with the decline of reproductive power. 

Directly we arrive at sex, and through sex, consider 
human reproduction, it is found that the active element 
in this process is the male element, and the passive 
element is the female element. The two functions are 
essential, and are, as is well known, entirely different. 
Without them human life could not continue; the male 
without the female is useless, and vice-versa, and this 
fact must be kept clearly before us. Mr. Heape says :— 

““We are brought face to face with the fact that 
human society must be composed of two distinct classes 
of individuals, the man and the woman, and that, so 
far as reproduction is concerned, they are, function- 
ally, essentially different, the one from the other. Of 
course, everyone knows this, but as a matter of fact 
few recognise how great is that essential difference, 
or to what extent it affects the natural habits, ten-- 
dencies, characteristics, even the capacities of the 
male and female individual. ” 

It is this difference in the reproductive functions in 
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the man and in the woman which is at the bottom of all 
the many great differences exhibited by the two sexes. 
‘Tt is,’ he says, ‘‘the fashion nowadays for those 
who are not familiar with the facts I have mentioned 
to talk of the equality of the sexes; strenuous efforts 
are made to prove that men and women are equal. 
Now there is no such thing as equality in nature; the 
term ‘equal’ can only properly be used in a mathe- 
matical sense; it is not applicable to the infinitely 
variable products of nature. Evolution is only possible 
by virtue of the differences which exist in individuals, 
while equality is impossible in any two of them, 
whether they be of the same sex or of different sexes. 
When, therefore, it is remembered that the reproduc- 
tive system drastically affects all other systems of 
organs, and that the reproductive functions of-the 
female are fundamentally different from those of the 
male, any approach to a natural ‘equality’ between 
them is rendered absolutely impossible. . . . As evolu- 
tion is only possible by means of the union of in- 
dividuals. possessing different qualities, as by that 
means only can variable offspring be produced, it is to 
the advantage of the race that men and women should 
be different; and they are different.’’ 
As having some bearing on this point, Professors 
Geddes and Thomson, in their work on ‘‘Sex,’’ say :— 
“It must be noted that the majority of even the 
current comparisons of men and women are vitiated 
by ignoring this familiar biological distinction (i.e., 
‘the inborn variations, the germinal new departures, 
which. are the basis of what we call individuality’) 
. . . It is obviously incumbent on enquirers to try to 
discriminate, in comparing Man and Woman, between 
the innate qualities of maleness and femaleness, mas- 
,_ culinity and feminity, all requiring appropriate liberat- 
ing stimuli.’’ ge 
It is further pointed out that from a reproductive 
soint of view—vitally essential for continued life—man 
is an expender of energy, while woman is a conserver 
of energy. The man’s part is to elaborate the active 
reproductive element, and the woman’s is to store nutri- 


. 
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ment for the proper functioning of this element 
and for its subsequent development. The whole build 
of the bodies of normal men and women clearly shows 
their special fitness for these different purposes. 

It is worse than futile to attempt to ignore these 
essential differences in man and women; it is, in fact, 
pointed out that it is dangerous and foolish to forget such 
fundamental facts. To quote Mr. Heape again :— 

‘Tt is futile for woman to deplore the existence of 
those natural laws which impel her to act as a woman, 
which prevent her from acting like a man; it is absurd 
for her to demand that the disabilities—as she some- 
times calls them—which nature has put upon her, 
should be removed. Her maternal functions are the 
bedrock of her nature, of her very existence; it is by 
means of them she enjoys that supreme form of happi- 
ness peculiar to a mother—a happiness, the fulness, 
the completeness of which are unknown to her 
partner, man. Few women who have once known 
this happiness, which comes only with maternity, 
would barter it for any other privilege. But even if 
she would, woman cannot escape from the conse- 
quences of her natural functions, whether she becomes 
a mother or not they still exercise their influence 
upon her; and such is the strength of natural law, 
such the penalty for ignoring its consequences, that 
the spinster frequently suffers more than does the 
mother from .. . disabilities of a far-reaching kind 
by omitting to discharge the functions of maternity. 
There can be no question, then, that marriage and 
maternity are an essential part of a healthy woman’s 
life.’’ 

After noting that a woman’s reproductive system is 
much more complicated and more liable to derangement 
than man’s, and that her responsibility for reproduction 
and for the welfare of the nation’s children is much 
greater and more onerous than man’s, we pass to the 
many attempts made in the past to prove that, notwith- 
standing visible differences, man and woman are really 
the same, especially in brain power. 

This necessitates the observation that the relative 
power of the brain of man and of woman is not a matter 
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of any consequence. It does not matter whether the 
brain power of man is or is not equal to that of woman; 
that which does matter, and matter very seriously, is 
that it is different in kind, because it is governed by 
entirely different impulses inherent to sex. 
It is to be pointed out that 
‘“‘the brain, and the nervous apparatus dispersed. all 
over the body, which serves ‘the brain, which supplies 
it with information from all parts of the body and 
which executes its orders to all parts, is not a wholly 
independent system of organs. This system is in- 
timately associated with every other system of organs 
throughout the body, and, as certain of these organs 
are wholly different, both in structure and function in 
man and woman, so the work done by their nervous 
organisation is different. It is different inasmuch as its 
activity 1s excited by certain causes which are peculiar 
to sex, and it is different inasmuch as it is directed to 
certain purposes or needs also peculiar to sex. 

But this is not the only difference. The needs of 
the body influences the brain, and the brain becomes 
responsive to those needs. If it were not so, if the 
brain ignored the needs of any functional organ, the 
neglected organ would either become depressed or 
sluggish, and fail to do its part of the work of the body, 
in which case the whole organisation of the body would 
be upset, or it would revolt and thus cause more drastic 
mischief. In either case the brain itself would suffer 
from the neglect it had shown this particular organ; 
it would itself become disorganised or deranged. Thus 
the proper working of all the functions of the body in- 
fluences the brain, and as some of the functions of the 
body of a man are different from those of the body of 
a woman, so the brain is differently influenced in 
each sex. | 

Now, -I have already pointed out that from child-- 
-hood the boy should begin to train himself to act his 
part as a man in quite a different way from that im- 
posed upon a girl who is designed to do her duty as a 
woman ; and it must be clear that such different habits 
in the two sexes, if followed consistently as I have 
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shown that they should be, must influence the brain. 
The active life of a boy as contrasted with the quieter 
habits of the girl; the boy as an expender of energy as 
contrasted with the girl as a conserver of energy, dif- 
ferentiate the two to a degree which cannot fail to 
cause corresponding differentiation in their whole ner- | 
vous organisation, in those branches of the nervous 
system most constantly and most actively used, and in 
the brain which they serve. In the same way and for 
the same reasons, men and women. who do not order 
their lives in. the special manner favourable to the 

~ growth and development of the functions needful for 
the lives they are designed to live, will not only induce 
modifications of their power to discharge these func- 
tions, but will, as a consequence, induce modifications 
in their nervous organisations which may be fraught 
with the most important consequences.’’ 

It will be obvious from this that if natural law 
counts for anything—and who amongst our readers is 
prepared to deny the fact ?—at will be a crime of the first 
magnitude to rob our boys of the masculine influence 
which is seen to be a sine qua non if they are to be 
trained to act their part as men. Men teachers, with 
brains habituated by man’s functions, alone can do this, 
and a very serious responsibility devolves upon those 
who may take action calculated to rob the boys’ schools 
of an element essential for the natural development of 
the nation’s life, both now and hereafter. | 
_ We may here say that misdirected training of our 
boys and girls may result in untold injury to the ultimate 
national character. Not only do boys require the best 
men for their teachers, but girls equally require the best 
women: in this way only may truly balanced masculine 
and feminine development be assured and true men and 
true women be produced. Is this worth while? 

There 1s a natural transition from this differentiation 
in mentality to the fact that both men and women have 
each other’s quahties to a greater or less degree, that 
is, a man has predominant man’s qualities and sub- 
ordinant woman’s qualities, while a woman has_pre- 
dominant woman’s qualities’ and subordinant man’s 
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qualities. If man and woman are to function as they are 
intended these qualities will be developed as here in- 
dicated; that is, the man will develop his predominant 
man’s qualities, and the woman her predominant 
woman’s qualities. 

It will be seen, however, that when through any cir- 
cumstances either a man or a woman develops the sub- 
ordinant qualities at the expense of the predominant 
qualities, each will approximate more to the character 
of the sex opposite to that to which he or she belongs, 
and in consequence we shall get the effeminate man, 
or the masculine woman. But in neither case will it 
be possible for the subordinant qualities to supplant en- 
tirely the dominant qualities of the sex; that is, the 
man will still remain a man and the woman a woman. 

It is well known that it is an abhorrence to a man 
to develop other than his predominant man’s qualities ; 
it is equally well known that a large number of women 
do not hesitate—and especially is this so in recent times 
—to suppress their dominant womanly qualities, and 
either wilfully or unconsciously develop their subordinant 
man’s qualities, ape men’s ways, invade men’s domains, 
and become competitors with men in all directions. As 
Mr. Heape says :— } 

“Tt is this capacity of the female to develop her 
male qualities which has induced some persons to 
suppose she can aptly assume the réle of a man in 
life. But no greater mistake can be made. . . . The 
peculiar functions of a woman and all the machinery 
of her body which is concerned in the performance 
of these functions are dominant female characteristics. 
In order that a woman shall live a healthy life, in 
order that she shall be a normal creature, these func- 
tions must be performed: if they are not performed 
she runs grave risk of developing pathological, that is 
abnormal, conditions. If, then, she stimulates her- 
subordinant male qualities to an extent which inter- 
feres with the performance of her normal functions, 
she is creating cause for drastic interference with the 
functions of every organ in her body, and is running 
serious risk of eventually suffering from the patho- 
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logical conditions which such interference is calculated 
to bring about. Moreover, she cannot wholly prevent 
the regular performance of the normal functions, 
nature will not permit such complete subversion of 
her laws.” 

All this goes to show how vitally woman is differen- 
tiated from man, and why it is that man has naturally 
evolyed and been designed to fill the réle he does in our 
social life; why he has fallen quite naturally into the 
position he occupies in family life; and why woman . 
has naturally evolved to fill the supremely important 
position she is intended to occupy as a wife and a 
mother; and why economic differentiation must there- 
fore naturally and inevitably result between the sezes. 
It will thus be seen that to do anything which is likely 
to interfere with the natural evolution of mankind can 
only result in disaster of the worst kind, and is fraught 
with particularly serious consequences to woman. 

There can, of course, be no equality, such as ‘*‘ Equal 
Pay,’’ where it is ordained there should be no equality 
in such matters. Equality of power there may be, but 
it cannot be too clearly remembered that this does not 
mean equality of kind or function, and it is really upon 
this, as we have seen, that national progress is depend- 
ent, and it is in this that men and women differ, .and 
differ very fundamentally and completely. A sane 
realisation of this great fact would more than anything 
clear away the cobwebs that interfere with the proper 
functioning of many women’s brains and help to estab- 
lish for them the right kind of relationship towards 

men, 

The cause of the present erroneous views in respect 
to the relation of man to woman, and of woman to 
man, is, in the opinion of Mr. Heape, the great mistake 
made in the education of women when, half a century 
ago, the pioneers of higher education of women made 
the move which has resulted in the present system. 

This was the outcome of confusing equal capacity 
with similar capacity. A woman may have capacity 
quite equal to a man’s, but if her capacity is of a dif 
ferent nature it plainly requires different means for its 
development. 
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Instead of recognising this, woman’s education was 
designed to follow masculine lines because these lines 
had proved of value for men, and much mischief has 
resulted. | 

For work which a man requires twelve weeks to 
accomplish, a woman, for well-known physiological 
reasons, requires sixteen. It might possibly be done 
by a woman in twelve, but if so she does it at an ex- 
pense of energy much greater than is expended by the 
man, and she is inevitably bound to suffer for it.. For 
the same reason it 1s quite impossible, without the risk 
of serious injury, for a woman to stand the strain? of 
work of any kind in which she engages on equal terms 
with a man, for, in the case of man, there is, of course, 
no need for the ‘periodic rest which nature makes essen- 
tial in the case of a woman. In no branch of labour, 
therefore, common to the sexes, can a woman be man’s. 
equal, conditions incidental to sex alone. make it 
impossible. 

It is thus, surely, an obstinate closing of the eyes 
for any body of individuals to embark on a campaign 
which nature foredooms to failure, such, for. instance, 
as that embodied -under the phrase ‘‘Equal pay for 
equal work.’’ 

Where there is an interference with natural law, as 
in the case of those who are permanently unmarried, 
Mr. Heape says :— 

‘‘With the permanently unmarried section of the 


1 Cf. Prof. Starling, p. 95, and Prof. Wilson, p. 96. 

2 Authors’ Note: What we say here is very curiously and 
very strongly confirmed by the results of an enquiry into the 
influence of age and sex on the absences of men and women 
teachers presented to the L.C.C. Education Committee on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of February, 1921. We quote as follows:— 

Average number of days of absence per annum. 


Age Group Men Single Women Married Women 
21—25 es 4, oa ve 6.4 Ms = 11.1 
26—30 4.1 6.9 8.5 
31—35 2.8 8.6 el 
36—40 2.8 8.7 8.2 
41—45 3.5 Out 9.0 
46—50 4.0 10.9 9.7 
51—55 nS 15.1 17 
56—60 ey 5.8 o oe 10.4 i. fi 13.1 
61—65 9.2 Be: 19.1 wt 19.6 


“The comparison ‘as between | men and women is highly signifi- 
cant and not only corrobates in a striking way what we have 
said, but illustrates the distinct economic difference between 
men and women teachers and the greater expense of the latter 
as compared with the former, and the consequent inequity of 
such an artifice as ‘Equal Pay” if adopted. 
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community, with those who, from some reason or 
other, are debarred from marriage, either because 

- opportunity does not offer or because inclination is 
opposed to it, 1 am not called upon to deal in detail. 
Such persons are living abnormal lives. Nature has 
designed that they should be fathers and mothers, and 
if they do not. fulfil the laws of nature they must 
suffer. No human law can be framed which will 
enable them to escape the consequences which result 
from neglect to discharge their natural functions. 
Those who can marry and do not are thus deliberately 
disregarding their biological duty to the race to which 
they belong; those who would marry. but cannot 
are supremely unfortunate. Both of them are a 
menace to the society in which they live, for it is 
chiefly amongst the members of these two classes that 
unrest is exhibited; from them discord arises; and it 
is quite natural that this should be so, for they are 
living unnatural lives, and are biologically in an. un- 
stable condition.’ 

The last paragraph may conceivably explain the 
unrest and turmoil, already noted, existing in the teach- 
ing profession as the outcome of ‘persistent agitation on 
the part of many women teachers, 

It will be seen that the most elementary understand- 
ing of biology makes the position of those who persist 
in clamouring for ‘‘Equal Pay’’ or ‘‘no sex-differentia- 
tion’’ foolish ‘and grotesque. Such cries mean ignorance 
of a gross kind, and in connection therewith one cannot 
help recalling the old saying: ‘‘Empty vessels make 
_ the most noise.’’ Surely the wise thing to do is to 
recognise the real facts of life and adapt ourselves to 
_ them in a sensible way. Man wishes for no ascendancy 
over woman; on the contrary, he needs her help, and 
feels that the more she helps him the better able he is 
to help her. 

Such foolish antagonism should be dropped, and all 
should. mutually co-operate for the common good in 
accordance with recognised human needs and the 
national well-being. 

Further ‘thoughts. from Professors Geddes and 
Thomson on this important subject will be found in 
the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ADDITIONAL THOUGHTS AND CONSIDERA: 
TIONS. 


We conclude the technical part of our paper with a 
few brief comments on additional matters more or less 
germane to our subject. 

We are urged first to express our amazement that 
a man of considerable prominence in the political and 
labour world should have recently published such a 
statement as: ‘‘Equal pay for equal work is to my mind 
unassailable. ”’ 

He must have known that the Trade Unions adopt 
the policy of ‘‘Equal Pay,’’ not as an ethical principle, 
but, as we have shown, merely to prevent the under- 
cutting of men by women, and with the certain know- 
ledge that, as a general rule, the policy would never be 
applied in practice. Miss Margaret G. Bondfield, in her 
article on ‘‘The Future of Women in Industry’’ appear- 
ing in the Labour Year Book, 1916, says (page 253) :— 

‘‘The principle of equal pay for equal work is 
accepted generally by organised labour as represented 
by the Workers’ War Emergency Committee and the 
Trade Union Congress, but that is a very rough guide 
and breaks down in application to detail on account of 
the difficulty of deciding the ‘Equal Work.’ PAD 

In industrialism equal pay is offered because it is 
known it can never be secured. Experience has shown 
that generally women either cannot produce equal to 
mén, or they cannot take up man’s work at all. Again, 
in the Labour Year Book, under ‘The Industrial Labour 
Movement,’’ we find: “Competition between men and 
women is seldom direct. . . . Hither the women are 
excluded on the one hand by the rough or heavy 
character of the work by tradition, or the high rate of - 
pay which the employer is unwilling to pay to a woman 
while he is able to employ a man; or, on the other hand, 
the men are excluded by the light or feminine character 
of the work and by the low rate of pay which no man 
is willing or able to accept.’’ 
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. It is apparent, therefore, that the statement is both 
worthless and misleading, and is to be strongly con- 
demned. | 

The phrase ‘*Hqual pay for equal work,’’ as it stands 
and in the abstract, is, of course, a self-evident truism, 
but in practice it is found to be a meaningless form of 
words of use only as a catchword to beguile the innocent 
and trap the unwary. 

* * * * * 


As reference has been made to a family wage, it 
may be useful to say a few words about the family as 
an economic and national unit. We need not go into 
the interesting history of the development of the family ; 
it will be sufficient to state that in all stages of human 
existence it has formed the basis of tribal and national 
life. It now forms the basis of our English home life— 
our joy and pride. Without the family, or some sub- 
stitute therefor, national death is inevitable. 

Professor Cannan, in his book on ‘‘Wealth,’’? places 
the family as first of the three most important institu- 
tions on which our existing economic organisation is 
based. While Professor Henry Drummond in ‘‘Ascent 
of. Man’”? says :— | ; . 

“It is the mature opinion of everyone who has 
thought upon the history of the world, that the thing 
of highest importance for all times and to all nations 
is Family Life... ... Not. for centuries but for 
milleniums, the Family has survived. Time has not 
tarnished it; no later art. has improved upon it; nor 
genius discovered anything more lovely; nor religion 
anything more divine.”’ 

Similar testimony is borne by Professor. David 
Ritchie, Sir John Gorst, Goldwin Smith, and others. 

In view, therefore, of the fundamental national 
position and value of the family, there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion as to the economic and communal im- 
portance of the family man, and when it is recognised 
that our social system and economic organisation. place 


1 Page 76. 
2 Pages 378-407. 
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on man alone the responsibility for the development and 
support of the family no argument is necesary to urge 
the paramount duty of seeing that the family man’s 
income is such as is commensurate with his needs and 
his national worth. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone and her colleagues in their 
book, ‘‘Equal Pay and the Family,’’ pp. 8, 15, say :— 

‘The present organisation of society throws the 
main cost of rearing the next generation upon the 
shoulders of men, and public opinion’s rough sense 
of justice will not admit that a single woman ought 
to have as much money as a family of three, five, 
or (it may be) six or seven mouths. . . . No Food 
Controller would dream of distributing an equal ration 
of bread to each householder, without taking into 
account the number of mouths that had to be fed.’’ 
If the advocates of ‘‘Equal Pay’’ desire to alter this 

pre-eminence of man and to take to themselves the part 
hitherto filled by him in respect to married life, or if 
they should contemplate establishing some substitute 
for the family in the National Economy, there is, of 
course, nothing to prevent it. 

They now have votes, and are entitled, constitution- 
ally, to bring about any desired changes in our social 
standards which appeal to them. 

Fortunately, most men are anxious to marry and 
have families, and it is of supreme national importance 
that every inducement should be held out to them to 
satisfy their legitimate and laudable aspirations and 
enable them to develop their tamales in the best way 
possible. 

Helen Bosanquet apoaciels says in her book, athe 
Family’’ (page 222): 

‘Nothing but the combined rights and respon- 
sibilities of family life will ever rouse the average 
man to his full degree of efficiency, and induce him - 
to continue working after he has earned sufficient 
to meet his own personal needs. 

Moreover, it is, generally Peenniae the only 
agency which will induce him to direct any consid- 
erable amount of his income from the. gratification 
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of his own personal needs to meet the needs of those 
who are unable to provide for their own." 

The Family, in short, is, from this point of view, 
the only known way of economy, with any approach 
to success, that one generation will exert itself in the 
interests and for the sake of another; and its effect 
upon the economic efficiency of both generations 
is in this respect alone of paramount importance. 
Ta eter Finally, we come to the most important 
of the economic functions of the Family, perhaps 
the most important purely economic function which 
exists at all, since it controls directly and finally the 
prosperity and the ruin of nations. In the Family, 
and in the Family alone, are combined the forces 
which determine the quantity of population with the 
forces which determine its quality; and without this 
combination the decay of a people is inevitable. 

No state is strong enough, and no state ever has 
been, or ever will be strong enough to guard by its 
own action against this possible deterioration of its 
people. It cannot even enforce a limitation of the 
number of its people, and indeed, the problem is not 
one of limitation of quantity at all, but the much 
more delicate one of quality. When the quality is 
right no necessary limit is at present within view ; 
where the quality is wrong, each one is one too 
man 

It ould be remembered, by the way, that the 
state has already recognised its dependence upon the 
family by admitting the justification and need for finan- 
cial differentiation in its favour in the shape of War 
allowances and pensions.” The principle is also recog- 
nised in respect to Income Tax; the outstanding fault 
in each of these is, of course, the total inadequacy of the 
amounts. 


1“In him woke, 

With his first babe’s first cry, the noble wish 

To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing- up 

Than his had been, or hers; a wish renew 'd 

When two years after, came a boy.” 

—Tennyson, “Enoch Arden,” 613, Oxford Edition. 

2 Note.—Mrs. Sidney Webb has drawn fattention to this point 

in her Minority Report. (Report on Women in Industry, p. 264.) 
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In the expression of our opposition to ‘‘Equal Pay’’ 
we have implied and shown the need for a decided 
differentiation in salary between men and women in 
the teaching profession. Our chief concern in respect to 
this differentiation is that it should be adequate in amount 
and simple and certain in its application. 

“*The Family’’ should be a primary c consideration. 

* * * * * 


Our further observations are hinged upon the con- 
clusions of Professors Geddes and Thomson. Their 
authoritative statements amplify and substantially sup- 
port the evidence previously adduced’ in respect to the 
relation of biology to “‘Equal Pay,’’ or its correlative, 
‘‘no sex-differentiation.’’ We would recommend our 
readers to~study very carefully what these eminent 
scientists have to say on the matter in their work on 
‘‘Sex,’’ especially in the -final chapter, ‘*‘Sex and 
Society,’’ where they summarise the biological aspects 
of sex-dimorphism and apply them to present socio- 
logical problems. 

They first point out that ‘‘there is a deep constitu- 
tional distinction between man and woman, and that 
this finds expression in a large number of detailed 
differences, which are natural in origin and natural also 
in having survived ages of elimination. ... . Some of 
the educational and occupational differentiations of man 
and woman in past times have been harmonious and 
consistent with the fundamental divergence. ’’ 

They next proceed to say that ‘coercive differentia- 
tions inconsistent with the natural distinction have 
often been. attempted, with unfortunate results. 
Economic conditions are compelling women, in com- 
petition with men, into occupations and situations 
which are too hard for them, where the strain is too 
great, especially in adolescence, and where regularity 
of attendance is so stringently enforced that health " 
suffers. 

Where sex is ignored and where no allowance is 
made for maternity, there 1s bound to be misdifferentia- 
tion. Where mothers are concerned it is certain that the 
wear and tear, the strain and continuity of the modern 
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competitive system, whether in professional life or 
among hand-workers, must be prejudicial. ... . It 
may be said, however, that this incongruent differentia- 
tion . . is of less importance, seeing that most of the 
women workers are unmarried. Of less importance, 
doubtless, but of great importance still. . . It must be 
remembered that although many of these girl workers 
and women workers remain unmarried, it is from 
among their ranks that the:mass of wives and mothers 
come. ‘To everyone, of course, it 1s obvious enough 
that girls and women do not strain themselves for fun, 
but because they are in the grip of an apparent econ- 
omic necessity. This may be sadly true, but it is the 
biologist’s business. to consider things biologically not 
economically—to point out inevitable consequences 
irrespective of costs. As a matter of fact, the conditions 
of work for women, as for men, are modifiable, and 
they have in many cases been greatly improved. But 
what has to be steadily faced is the fact that misadjust- 
ment leads to biological inefficiency, which 1s pay 
expensive for the race. 


After examining the alleged relative infertility of 
types and stocks of high intellectual and social efficiency, 
and concluding that it can hardly be maintained that 
the deplorable results are inevitable, or intrinsically 
connected with education, they refer ‘‘to the ever-return- 

ing suggestion that the intellectuals among women 
should keep themselves free for work in the world 
which needs them so badly, and should leave it’to their 
more placid, less ambitious, less intellectual sisters’ to 
be the wives and mothers. . . . We cannot, counten- 
_ ance a theory which leaves maternity to the less intel- 
lectual. 


In addition to the clever mother’s contribution to 
the organic inheritarice of the child, there is hardly less 
important nurtural influence in the home. The idea 

- of leaving maternity to a docile and domesticated type, 
of cow-like placidity, while the intellectuals run the 
world ‘is quaintly non-biological. 


“We come, in conclusion, to the third side of our 
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thesis—that the lines of evolution to be followed are 
those which seem likely to make the most of the deeply 
rooted organic distinction between male and female, 
- and to make the most of those masculine and feminine 
characteristics that have proved themselves for ages of 
vital value... . . We have perhaps got away from 
the stupid survival of discussing the superiority of one 
sex or the other; but we have not sufficiently freed 
ourselves from obscurantism since we are slow to 
act constructively. ... . There are ~ different 
studies, and different modes of presentation for the 
two sexes, if we-are to make the most of their 
respective excellences. As Alsberg said :— 

‘The real task of the feminist is to devise an 
education for girls so that they shall be capable of 
earning their living and sharing the world’s work 
and yet remain fit for the future wifehood and 
motherhood.’ ...... 

It is an ordinary rule of life, that we try to find out 
the kind of work which is natural to us, and seek to 
make the most of our particular machinery, keeping 
economy of energy as well as efficiency in view. And 
our main thesis is just this same simple one applied 
to man and woman, that the most hopeful line of 
evolutionary experiment is that which seeks to make 
the most of the deep organic differences which were 
rooted long ago in the lowest parts of the earth. As 
Ellen Key has declared, to put women to do men’s 
work is as foolish as to set a Beethoven or a Wagner to 
do engine-driving. 

If we suppose, as we may continue to do for some 
time yet that most women wish to have homes and 
husbands and children, we have to face the problem 
of combining maternity and citizenship, production and 
reproduction. As Professor Karl Pearson wrote in his 
famous essay on ‘‘Woman and Labour’’ (1904) :— 

‘The race must degenerate if greater and greater 
stress be brought to force woman during the years of 
child-bearing into active and unlimited competition with 
man. Hither a direct premium is placed upon child- 
lessness, upon a crushing out of the maternal instincts 
on which the stability of society essentially depends, 
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or woman has a double work to do in the world, 
and she can only do it at the cost of the future 
generation. ..... To reconcile maternal activity 
with the new possibilities of self-development open 
to women is par excellence the woman’s problem of 
the future. 

It is not one which can be solved by ‘equality of 
opportunity,’ but solely by the recognition of maternity 
as an essentially social activity, by the institution 

of some form of national insurance for motherhood, 
and by the correlated restriction and regulation of 
woman’s labour.’ ”’ 

We have dealt at this length with the conclusions 
of the distinguished scientists whose book we have 
freely quoted from, because they deal with the problem 
of sex-differentiation from a purely biological point of 
view, and because they cannot be regarded as partisans 
in a strife outside the domain of pure science. Their 
evidence conclusively establishes that the cry of ‘‘no 
sex-differentiation,’’ which we have endeavoured to show 
finds no support on economic grounds, is equally un- 
supported on biological grounds. 

Further if the biological foundations of economic 
differences arise basically from the immutable laws of. 
nature it must be obvious that any attempt to obliterate 
sex by economic artifices is foredoomed to failure, and 
it would be hard to tell what far-reaching evils may not 
result from any plan based upon such an ill-advised 
and unscientific proposal as ‘‘no sex-differentiation.’’ 

As to many of the results of sex we have no 
doubt, but the problem of sex itself is still beyond 
our ken. Theory succeeds theory without any finality 
so far as human beings are concerned. We are far 
removed from the stage referred to by Milton when he 
says :— 

‘For spirits, when they please 
‘Can either sex assume, or both; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure; 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb, 

Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

Like cumbrous flesh.”’ 

—Paradise Lost 1. 423. 
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CONCLUSION. 


If in the foregoing we have appeared at times to 
treat our women friends with scant courtesy, and even 
with severity, we wish—in all sincerity—to assure them 
that our strictures are in no case directed against them 
as women, but against the (to us) evil doctrine to which 
we feel they have been too. susceptible, and which we 
hope has found but a temporary lodgment in their minds. 
and hearts. : at 

Against this obliquity we are compelled to fight as 
much for their good as for our own, and we very ear- 
-nestly appeal to our women colleagues to examine the 
position calmly, judiciously, unemotionally, and free 
from bias, with a single eye as to what is best for the 
Nation and for the maintenance of our home and family 
hife—the envy of the world. 

This appeal goes forth from us to them in no selfish 
spirit, but out of respect and devotion to our mothers, 
wives, sisters, and daughters, in our capacity as their 
sons, husbands, brothers and fathers. , 

We ask them as our professional colleagues to -be- 
lieve that our purpose is a sacred one—a real. spiritual 
crusade which we have neither the power nor the will 
to resist. Wee believe their interests are so inextricably 
interwoven and so closely. associated with. ours, that 
we are profoundly convinced that in helping us they 
will best also help themselves. : 

‘We know from personal contact and knowledge that 
we have the sympathy and support of a large body of our 
women colleagues of the best. type, and we are not with- - 
out hope that if we cannot secure the active support of 
those ranged of late against us, that at any rate they 
will support us passively. at cas I eA der oe 

To us there are three words which transcend «all 
others in their import and comprehensiveness— 
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‘““Woman,’’ ‘‘Home,’’ “‘Family.’’ Nothing can add force 
and tenderness to these names. 

Men have ever been ready to count everything— 
even life itseli—as nothing against the safety and wel- 
fare of each and all that these words mean to them. 

For women men have fought and died; in women, 
poets and writers have found inspiration; without women 
there can be neither home nor family; in and through 
women lies the Nation’s hope and future moral and 
spiritual ascendancy. 

We men gladly and unreservedly acknowledge this, 
and it is for all we think and believe she is that we ear- 
uestly hope women will help us to hold to our faith in 
all that she means to us. 

Men cannot withhold from her anything that is good 
for her, or give her anything that is bad for her, with- 
out injuring themselves and their children in the same 
manner. 

We gladly place her first as a spiritual force; we 
acknowledge and reverence her as the ‘‘angelic part of 
humanity’’; we give to her superiority in all the graces 
and refinements we are capable of as human beings; 
we wish her to retain all her winsome womanly ways, 
if only to help and encourage us in our struggle against 
the crude things of life and to neu for her own ultimate 
benefit. 

These are men’s words, aid echo men’s thoughts and 
men’s feelings for women, whom we idealise in our 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters; we crown them 
with Mrs. Browning’s ‘words :— 


‘She never found fault with you—never ces 
Your wrong by her right, and yet men at her side 
Grew nobler, girls purer, as thro’ the whole town 
The children were gladder that pulled at her gown. 


on knelt at her feet as adorers in thrall 
They knelt more to God than they used, that was all. 
If you praised her as charming, some asked what 
you meant, 
But the charm of her presence was felt as she went.’’ 
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That woman’s power and influence is beyond estima- 
tion we give for consideration the following words of 
Olive Schreiner from her work on ‘* Woman and Labour ” 
—page 250 :— 

“The two sexes are nob distinct species, but 
the two halves of one whole, always acting and 
inter-acting on each other through inheritance, and 
reproducing and blending with each other in each 


generation. . . . She is the mother of the males of 
each succeeding generation, bearing, shaping and im- 
pressing her personality upon them. . . . That which 


the women of one generation are, mentally and 
physically, that by inheritance and education the males. 
of the next tend to be... . 

The males of to-morrow are being cast in the 
mould of the women of to-day. If new ideals, new 
moral conceptions, new methods of action are found 
permeating the minds of the women of one generation, 
they will re-appear in the ideals, moral conceptions, 
methods of action of the men ‘thirty years hence; _ 
and the idea that the males of Society can ever be- 
come permanently farther removed from its females 
than the individual man is from the mother. who bore 
and reared him, is at variance with every law of 
human inheritance.’’ 

Before such a vista ‘‘Equal Pay’’ must disappear 
like a mist before the noon-day sun. 

We leave these thoughts with our women colleagues, : 
and in the words of Olive Schreiner :— 

‘We dream that woman shall eat of the ieee of 
knowledge together with man, and that side by. side 
and hand by hand, through ages of much toil and 
labour, they shall raise about them an Eden nobler 
than any the Chaldean dreamed of; an Eden created 
by their own labour and made beautiful by their own 
fellowship. . ... We see a new earth; but therein. 
dwells love—the love of comrades and co-workers.’’ 

* * * * * 


We appeal to all Education Authorities, Education 


Officials, and all interested in Educational matters, 
directly or indirectly. We ask them to think only of 
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their primary high purpose—the progressive develop- 
ment of the nation through the schools with which they 
may be associated. 

We ask for no consideration for teachers as men 
and women, and only do we plead for treatment as 
teachers in so far as we are the essential instruments 
by which the functions and work of the schools are 
rerformed—which functions and work are increasingly 
acknowledged to stand pre-eminent, as forces vitally 
influencing National Life. 

We suggest that the issue is a very urgent one and 
must be plainly faced. 

Are men teachers a national need or not? 

And if, as is universally agreed, men are essential, 
how are they to be secured and retained? 

The best men and the best women only should be 
allowed to undertake such a great work; we venture 
to say we have herein indicated how to secure the 
former, and we suggest that automatic adjustment and 
common sense will thereafter secure the latter. 


* * * * Ie 


To our own members, and to the few men who, from 
timidity or other motives, have not yet thrown in their 
lot with us, we also address a few words. 

We ask them to keep steadfastly before them the 
great purpose for which we have found it necessary to 
bind ourselves together; not for mere selfish reasons, 
but because we feel very strongly that if we are to 
carry on our work efficiently and adequately, and with 
due recognition of the nature of our high calling, it is 
essentially necessary that our minds should be free 
from financial worry, and petty cavillings amongst our- 
selves, and to attain this freedom of spirit we must 
strive for economic safety and bodily comfort, con- 
vinced that thereby we shall the better equip ourselves 
for inspiring and lifting up the souls of our charges. 
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Representative Opinions on 
“Equal Pay, specially contributed 
to. the London Schoolmasters 


Association. 


1.—Mr. ERNEST BARKER, M.A. 
2.—-Mr, G. L. BRUCE, M.A. 

3.—Dr. ROBERT JONES. 

4.—Mr. GEORGE SAMPSON. 

5.—Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT. 

6.—Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 
7,LORD GAINFORD. 


8.—Dr. F. H. HAYWARD, M.A., B.Sc: 


The authors have no responsibility for the ‘personal 
opinions in this section. They acknowledge and_ highly 
appreciate the kindness of the various contributors, and 
sincerely thank them for so kindly expressing their views 
on a matter of such importance to the Schools and to 
Education generally. 
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1.—Mr. ERNEST BARKER, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF KING’s 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


On the issue which your Association is raising, my sym- 
pathies are entirely with you. I have long felt that to 
take the individual as the unit of remuneration, and to 
ignore the family, is simply to shut one’s eyes to the facts. 

The formula ot ‘‘equal pay for equal work’’ might mean 
something if the world were actually a world of individual 
units. but, as a matter of fact, it is a world of family 
units; and if one tries to force such a formula on such a 
world, one can only do so at the risk of injuring family lite. 

lt is true that some women have family responsibilities : 
but it is also true—and it is a very fundamental truth— 
that the bulk of men have, and the bulk of women have 
not, these responsibilities. In some way or other (and I 
think that Miss Kleanor Rathbone, “in a letter to ‘The 
Times’? which appeared some months ago, suggested a 
feasible way) the wage system must be accommodated to 
this fundamental truth. 

This truth is generally and in all departments 
important; it is particularly important in the department 
of education. It is necessary that men should be retained 
in educational work by the prospect of sufficient income, 
which will enable them to maintain a family in a degree 
of comfort appropriate to their position, even more than it 
is necessary that they should be retained in other spheres 
of work. 

Education is very largely a matter of personality; much 
—very much—depends on the impression which the person- 
ality of the teacher can make and the suggestion which it 
can convey. The influence of masculine personality is an 
essential condition of the successful education of boys. 
Women are the most conscientious and painstaking of 
teachers. It is. not their fault that they are not-men, and 
cannot exercise the sort of influence which men can exer- 
cise: it is part of the order of nature. One cannot fly in 
the face of that order. If boys are to be educated with the 
vigour and the rigour which will make them men, there 
must be a large masculine element in their education ; with- 
out that element they will not be drilled in intellectual work 
as they might be, and they will lose some of the vigorous 
qualities of character which education should help to instil; 

To get that element, you must pay its price. 

In a word, men are needed for the education of boys; 
they can only be had if they are paid at a rate which (the 
resources of the community being what they are) cannot 
be also paid to women; they must therefore be paid at a 
differential rate. 
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2.—Mr. G. L. BRUCE, M.A., L.C.C. (Also communicated 
to the ‘‘Daily Telegraph.’’) 

Your report of some remarks of mine in discussing the 
recommendations of the Burnham Committee have brought 
me a sheat of letters, which I should be grateful if you will 
iet me answer in your.columns. The subject, if not the 
remarks, is of very great importance. 

The gist of my remarks was that while I rejoiced to see 
the improved scales, and especially the provisions which 
enable a teacher to move freely from district to district, 
1 regretted the absence of a sliding scale, I regretted the 
proposal to stereotype the evil system of making Head 
‘Teachers’ salaries depend on the size of their schools, and 
I regretted the closer approximation of men’s and women’s 
salaries as leading inevitably to schools taught only by 
women. 

It is the last point I wish to deal with now, for it is of 
urgent national importance, and there-is grave danger lest 
a difficult question of economics and education should be 
turned into a question of politics; grave danger lest we 
should see the teaching profession, whose first business it 
is to think and to teach to think clearly and honestly 
divided not by opinion but by interest. 

Premising so much I will state the case as I see it. 
Equal pay means unequal conditions. Three hundred a 
year for a man and three hundred a year for a woman imply 
a wholly different status. We cannot in the present con- 
ditions offer both the same salary and the same status, 
and if we are to have both men and women in our schools 
we must offer them approximately the same status. 

The simplest test always seems to me the attitude of 
a parent advising a son and daughter on the choice of 
career. Surely he will say to his son, ‘‘You must see your 
way not merely to live comfortably, as a bachelor, but also 
to support a wife and children.’’ Equally surely he will 
not say to his daughter, ‘‘You must see your way to sup- 
port a husband.’’ This, I am told, is an Early Victorian 
view, and no doubt it is, but I suspect it still survives in 
private life. 

Holding it myself I welcome the proposal to make the 
commencing salaries.more equal. I see no reason for any 
differentiation in the first six or seven years. But I am 
wholly opposed to making the maxima even approximately 
equal. Hitherto the proportion has usually been as two to 
three or as three to four. Even so the position of the 
woman was far better than that of the man. The Burn- 
ham Committee make the proportion as four to five. 

I have no sympathy with those who avoid the issue by 
arguing that men’s work is better than women’s. On the 
contrary, I believe that on the whole women teachers have 
given us better work than men. But I believe that this is 
due in part to just the fact that women have been really 
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better paid. The man has been more often harassed by 
the difnculty of making both ends meet, and so his work 
has often been less: whole-hearted. For the same reason 
the woman has constantly burdened herself with the care 
of sick fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters. It would 
be untrue and ungracious not to recognise that this is 
partly due to her early Victorian unselfishness. But it is 
also partly due to the fact that she had more to spare. 

It 1 quoted the large proportion of men who teach in 
evening schools, and the large proportion of women who 
find the means of travel it was not that I grudged the 
women the travel or doubted that many women have heavy 
burdens and many men light ones. I should hke to see 
bachelors (male or female) taxed 50 per cent. of their net 
income, and others in inverse ratio to their burdens. Then 
we could pay equal salaries and offer an equal status. At 
present I have no doubt that £300 a year offers a woman 
a far better status than £400 offers a man. 

Tlie figures tell the same story. We need roughly four 
women for every man, say 12,000 women and 3,000 men 
a year. The 1919 figures show some 4,500 girls candidates 
and less than 700 boys. 

In fact we are within sight of American conditions, and 
it is always open to my opponents to argue that it will be 
a good thing to have none but women teachers. I myself 
have always been in favour of having some women in boys’ 
schools. But I believe it would be a disaster to the schools 
ae the nation that our boys should be taught by women 
only. 

Lastly, may I suggest two fallacies which I think underly 
some attractive arguments in favour of equal pay. First, 
the teaching profession is treated as if in it, as in most 
other professions and trades, it were indifferent whether 
the work is done by men or women. Where that is the 
case either the men or the women are soon eliminated, and 
the wage is fixed accordingly. In the teaching profession 
it is generally conceded that we need both men and women. 

Secondly, we hear of the ‘‘value of the work.’’ Equal 
pay for equal work is an exceedingly attractive cry. But 
in the first place there is really no such proposal. We all 
know teachers who would be cheap at £1,000 a year, and 
teachers: who would be dear at £100. We all of us are 
worth less at sixty than at forty. Next, is there any real 
meaning in the ‘‘value’’ of wor are using it here 
—except what will attract the necessary capable workmen? 
And does anyone believe that £300 a year is not more 
attractive to the girl than to the boy? 

No. The immediate effect of attempting to equalise the 
two salaries is to make the conditions unequal; to give 
rather more to the woman and much less to the man. The 
ultimate and not distant effect must be to drive men out 
of the teaching profession. 
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3.—ROBERT JONES, D.Sc. (Econ.). 


The remuneration of teachers is part of a wider social 
question, but it has its own distinct features. Thus, the 
question of dividends does not arise, as in a factory, where 
salaries must be in some way related to profits. Nor is 
the clerk in the Civil Service an exact analogue of the 
teacher, except in relation to the more mechanical and 
routine part of the work. 


The distinctive and socially valuable part of the teacher’s 
work is not concrete, nor is it measurable; so that it cannot 
be secured in terms of payment per work done. The alter- 
native is to furnish the pre-requisites likely to stimulate 
the desirable work. The teacher must have an education 
and training, must lead a kind of life, must daily fit himself 
so that he becomes and creates a right environment for 
the child. This will not occur, as a rule, if the teacher is 
very wealthy or very poor. Both ostentatious living and 
mean living will warp .,him from his best work. 


The standard, then, is one that will secure men and 
women of a definite stage of culture and keep them at or 
above that stage. The Local Authority, as trustee for the 
Nation, is to secure for the children of the nation the in- 
fluence and culture suitable to the age; which means 
securing the services of teachers living on a definite cul- 
tural scale, and forming part of it. 


The conception of a scale is built on this basis of cultural 
needs, as the fixed wage is built on the basis of payment 
for work done. All this makes it impossible for me to 
support the London Teachers’ Association policy of ‘‘Kqual 
Pay.’’ I cannot agree to having boys educated by teachers 
of a lower grade than those who teach girls. Yet this 
must occur if men teachers remain. 


The type of woman available for a given scale. say £200 
to £400, is higher than the type of man to be secured at 
the same scale. I had rather eliminate men teachers alto- 


gether. 


Meanwhile, I am conscious that the present generation 
of men class-teachers is hard pressed; and so, indeed, are 
many women teachers, and some head masters, most of 
.those in Grade 1 and Grade 2 Schools. Our Primary School 
system was formed in a factory age, with factory ideals of 
payment by results (piece-work wages) and commutations 
of these payments into salary scales (time wages). But 
when we have once seen all this as an attempt to measure 
the unmeasurable, we shall be able to recast the whole in 
terms of social service. 
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4._Mr. GEORGE SAMPSON: Literary CriITIC AND 
AUTHOR. 


The catchword ‘‘Equal Pay for Equal Work” is utterly 
disingenuous and misleading; it begs at least three great 
questions in the space of five words. At the best it is 
merely a debating society topic, interesting to talk about, 
but of no more value as a principle in the life and work 
of the world than such perennial topics as ‘‘Should cats 
be taxed,’’ and ‘‘Is marriage a failure.’’ The claim that 
the principle must be put into practice because a feminine 
majority has voted for it is simply grotesque. I am re- 
minded of a story about the old Metaphysical Society. After 
one of its periodical discussions, a member who had not 
been present met one who had, and asked, ‘‘Well, is there 
a God?’ “Oh, yes,’’ replied the other, ‘‘we had a capital 
majority.’’ 

I base my chief objection to the demand of women for 
a man’s pay upon professional grounds. The work of educa- 
tion very specially needs, on both its legislative and its 
executive side, the male attitude to lfe and art and 
thought, Equal pay will not procure this—in fact, the 
existing approximation to equality is one of the deep causes 
of the great refusal of men to enter the teaching: profession. 
The value of the male mind and spirit and personality in 
human affairs is not now disputable; the world has made 
up its mind, and none admit the value more instinctively 
than women. The need for the male mind and spirit and 
personality in education is so vital and urgent that a wise 
administration will seek to increase rather than diminish 
the present inequality of pay. 


5.—Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT, Avurnor, JourNnauist, Eré. 


15th March, 1921. 


I am obliged for your letter of the 12th and the en- 
closure. I have read the latter with the greatest interest, 
and I readily admit that the reading of it has convinced 
me that my previous position in favour of ‘‘Equal pay for 
equal work’’ for teachers cannot be Rien iaiied in face of 
the arguments which you bring forward. As I said in an 
earlier letter, I had not at all fully examined the case, 
and I am glad that you have given me the opportunity of 
doing so. I now see that if a proper proportion of male 
teachers is to be secured—and to this I attach the highest’ 
importance—men and women cannot be paid equally. 

This, of course, does not alter my opinion that women 
should receive a considerably higher wage than they do 
actually receive. As regards the payment of men, the 
present situation is merely scandalous. 
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I think, further; that some special provision should be 
made for the payment of those women who can satisfactorily 
prove that they are compelled by circumstances to shoulder 
responsibilities similar to those of men, and I will ask 
you not to quote any opinion of mine without this rider. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett had previously written : — 


“T have always been in favour of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, and I do not see how you can go 
behind this principle without entering into a region which 
is full of difficulties. . ... My mind is an open one. I do 
not pretend to have examined the matter with absolute 
thoroughness. So that I am prepared to hear arguments 
against my position.’’ 


6.—Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., Former 
PRESIDENT, Boarp oF Epucarion. 


I think the pamphlet you have prepared states the case 
fairly, and presents considerations which cannot be over- 
looked—but it is not a controversy in which I feel qualified 
to take any part, as I am no longer in any sense ‘‘a repre- 
sentative man.”’ . 


~7.—LORD GAINFORD, Former Presipent, Boarp or 
EDUCATION AND PostTMASTs«:R-GENERAL. 


I believe I have already expressed my views in public 
on the question of equal pay for men and women teachers, 
and in any case I have no objection to my view being 
published in your Memorandum... Whilst I believe that the 
women teachers are just as valuable to education as the 
men teachers, and whilst I admit there are many excep-: 
tions to any general proposition, yet I came to the con- 
clusion when I was at the Board of Education that the 
arguments on the whole were in favour of the local Educa- 
tion authorities paying higher salaries to men than to 


'. women. The main reason for this view is based upon the 


fact that the State contributes to the training of teachers, 
and that the men who enter the profession tend to give 
longer service to the State than the women, many of whom 
marry soon after entering the teaching profession. I 
may also add that from my investigation of substituted 
labour during the war in Government Departments, I came 
to the conclusion that, owing to physical conditions of 
women as compared to men, five women were required to 
do the same amount of work as four men. 


ee 
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8.—Dr. F. H. HAYWARD, M.A., B.Sc. 


I congratulate the authors of this booklet on having 
successfully torn to pieces the grotesque pleas of the worst 
group of profiteers that took advantage of the war to 
extort money, which they had not earned, from the bitter 
necessities of other people. Most men know now that women, 
ot acting collectively, are of even baser clay than them- 
selves. 


I retain my opinion that the authors would have done 
better if they had gone straight for ‘‘equal pay PLUS 
generous maintenance allowances;’’ the plan indicated in 
Chapter VIII. This would have taken the last wind out 
of the pirates’ sails: would have been an example (to be 
quickly followed, I believe) to other professions and em- 
ployments, where, as in teaching, the childless are grossly 
overpaid relatively to the underpaid parents; would have 
given encouragement to the adoption of children by the 
unmarried and the childless, and led to the realisation by 
these of what family responsibility means; would have 
increased the size of educated people’s families (a des- 
perately needed thing), and would have been relatively 
cheap. : 


But the love of compromise, i.e., the love of muddhng 
things up and then calling the muddle ‘‘practical common 
sense,’? 1s so deep rooted in the English mind that I am 
not surprised at the hesitation of our authors to work out 
a thoroughly well-principled system, dearly though this 
love of compromise has already cost teachers with families, 
and may cost them yet. The talk about a ‘‘normal family,’’ 
the assertion that ‘‘the: family should be a primary con- 
sideration”? (p. 70) is not such diabolically malignant talk 
as that of the profiteers, but it is ambiguous and rather 
misleading: for our authors propose to pay the confirmed 
bachelor the family man’s salary and tacitly assess that 
salary on the basis of three children. Such assessment 
means, as the eugenists point out, that the nation will 
be recruited from a comparatively uneducated (I will -not 
say ‘‘inferior’’) part of the population. The proposal, too, . 
will be costly not so much on account of the few profiteering 
bachelors as because the army of female profiteers (fresh 
from teaching in schools, without any protest, the Tenth 
Commandment) will try to push their salaries up as near 
as they can to the ‘‘Normal Family Salary,’’ and no public 
body will have the grit to resist and to say to them: _ 
‘‘What do you consider a living wage for an unmarried 
teacher of either sex ?”’ 


Of course, the profiteers do not mean to answer that 
awkward question, even if it were asked. They do not. 


/ want a living wage, but an unearned increment out of 


' which they can save several thousands of pounds, pay 
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visits to the continent, and buy dresses and_ cigarettes 
galore, while the family man is paying the boot bills, clothes 
bills, butchers’ bills, secondary school fees, university fees, 
doctors’ bills, and professional premiums of his children, 


together with his own insurance fees designed to obviate 


the necessity of his widow going out charing. Meanwhile, 
he can count on the probability of his never seeing Italy 
or Norway in his life. No, no! our profiteers have no in- 
tention of defining a ‘“‘living wage’’; for, once defined, this 
would lead to the necessity of another definition, that of 
a wage adequate to a family of three . . six . . members. 

Though, therefore, our authors’ plan would be infinitely 
more decent than that of ‘‘equal pay,’’ it will not be so 
satisfactory as the one which I have urged for several years, 
and which, owing to the fact that educationists are paid 
from a double source, would be singularly easy to carry 
through. I mean ‘‘equal pay by the local authority Pius 
very generous maintenance allowances by the central 
authority.’’ 

My admiration for the spirit and most of the arguments 
of the booklet is my excuse for adding two further com- 
ments. 

I am not convinced that even for poys a dull male 
teacher is better than a keen female teacher. She has 
her limitations, no doubt, e.g., as a footballer, but then 
I differ from my countrymen on the question of games. 
And, after all, a woman can’ improve; already she can 
smoke; in fact, physical education is progressing by leaps 
and bounds. 

Lastly, I entreat the authors to withdraw their touch- 
ing remarks about examining arguments ‘‘calmly, judi- 
ciously, unemotionally’’ (p. 74) 

As English statesmen and administrators are never 
swayed by reason until they are first shaken up by some 
form of ‘‘direct action,’? why should our profiteering women 
be expected to examine arguments? With no sense of 
problems, with not a single discernible conviction in our 
nation’s leaders; with the policy of ‘‘equal pay’? applied to 
officials and denied to teachers; with no recognisable prin- 
ciples of statesmanship except past precedents and present 
bawlings (dignified by the name of ‘“‘public opinion’’)—our 
statesmen and administrators have set up certain standards 
of incorrigible incompetence which our women will no doubt 
successfully imitate. Wring their necks, my dear authors, 
but don’t argue with them! And try to get Horatio on 
your side. When Horatio takes up a thing it’s done! He’ll 
tell you so! 

Good luck to you. If you win, perhaps I too may benefit 
and be able to afford a trip to the continent before I’m 
wea For I’ve only got three children. And here I must 
stop! 
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SECTION 1. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WoMEN 
IN Inpustry. (Appendix 1.) 


Government Departments, etc. 


1. Ministry of Labour: Sir George Askwith, K.C.B., 
Chief Industrial Commissioner. 


2. Admiralty: The Rt. Hon. T. J. Macnamara, LL.D.., 
M.P., Parliamentary and Financial Secretary. 


3. Admiralty: Mr. C. W. Loveridge, Labour Branch, 
, 4. The Association of Head Mistresses. 
5. Mr. Harold D. Jackson, Scientific Instruments. 


Nore.—For further evidence from Government Depart- 
ments, Trade Unions and Industries, the reader is referred 
to the Report of the Committee on Women in Industry. 
—Appendix 1 (Cd. 167). 


Evidence from Government Departments, etc. - 


1. Ministry oF Lasour: Sir George Askwith, K.C.B., Chief 
Industrial Commissioner. 


The general claim put forward, namely, equal pay for 
equal work, is interpreted in various ways; some say equal 
pay on piece-work, others equal pay on time and premium 
bonus, or equal pay on the same class of work, or equal 
‘pay on the same job, which is a wider thing than equal 
pay for equal work on piece-work. The feeling of a large 
number of Unions, particularly of a Union like the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, results from the fear that 
the position achieved for the men after a long struggle 
may be lost by the use of a large number of women at 
a lower wage, who ‘will have become more or less trained 
work-people during the course of the war, and the men 
wish to protect their positions. On the other hand, women 
have discovered their capabilities and possible opportunities, 
and accordingly make a strong claim for equal opportunity 
with men, elimination of sex differentiation, and man’s pay 
if engaged on classes of work which a man was, or would 
be, employed ordinarily. Whether, if that principle is 
adopted, men in certain trades will endeavour with success 
to keep out women is a matter for the future, depending 
to some extent on human nature; the man would try to 
keep his job as the woman would try to keep hers. 

As regards the future, if men and women have to be 
put upon the chance of the same rate there may be a 
sex war, and if they are put on the same rate all trades 
should be open to both. If it is decided that they are-to 
kave the same advantages it may be fixing a proposition 
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which will be rendered useless by the force of natural laws, 
but any decision to the contrary would be unacceptable 
to large classes of the community, 
(Report of the Committee on Women in Industry, 
Appendix 1, p. 12.) 


2. ApmMriraLtTy: The Rt. Hon. T. J. Macnamara, LL.D., 
M.P., Parliamentary and Financial Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

Whilst women should work for the same _ piece-prices 
as men, they should not necessarily work for the same 

time rates. (Ibid., p. 6.) 


3. Apmrratty: Mr. C. W. Loveridge, Labour Branch. 
The men’s unions, on the ground of safeguarding their 
trade interests, have put forward the ‘‘Equal Pay for equal 
work”? claim. The grant of this claim would benefit the 
women now (i.e., during the war), but would exclude them 
after the war from work formerly done by men, and con- 
fine them to what. was women’s work before the war. 


(Ibid. p. 7.) 


4. Tar Assoctation or Heap MIsTRESSES: 

The restriction of women to one or two out of several 
professions makes equal pay for equal work in those 
professions open to them difficult, if not impossible to attain. 
It thas operated powerfully and injuriously on women 
teachers by artificially increasing the supply. Many women 
who had no natural gifts for the work have entered the 
teaching profession because other professions were closed 
to them, and they lowered at once the standard of efficiency 
and the rates of pay. (Ibid., p. 40.) 


5. Screntiric Instruments: Mr. H. D. Jackson 

I fear that wages are calculated in general on the family 
basis for men and the individual basis for women. It 
is hard to arrange otherwise. The father is the bread- 
winner in the great majority of homes and has to support 
his wife and family. The woman is not in the same 
position in the majority of cases, but supports herself 
alone. How far it is possible’ or ‘desirable to alter this 
without doing as much harm to the man as good to the 
woman is difficult to determine. 

A woman who has been in receipt of high wages will 
expect a higher standard of comfort in her married life 
than her husband (who earns only the. same wages to. 
support the two as he and she earned separately pre- 
viously) can possibly afford to give her. 

This will lead either to men demanding—and actually 
obtaining—more pay .than women on account of their 
being the support of their homes, or it will sere to fewer 
marriages. (Ibid., p. 66.) 
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EVIDENCE FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WOMEN 
IN InpustTRY. Statements from Economists. (Appendix 2.) 


1. Professor Edwin Cannan, M.A. LL.D., University 
of London, 


2. Mr. Henry Clay, M.A., Leeds University. 
(Appendix 2, Cd. 167.) 


1. Prorrsson Epwin Cannan, M.A., LL.D., University of 
London. 

The true explanation of the general inferiority of women’s 
earnings, like every true explanation of any earnings, must 
combine the consideration of amount of output with the 
consideration of the value of a unit of output. ‘Lhe real 
reason why women’s earnings are low in occupations in 
which the ultimate judge, the consumer, finds their output 
superior to men’s, is tobe found in the fact of the restricted 
area of employment offered by these occupations in com- 
parison with the number of girls choosing them, which of 
course, brings down the value of the output. ‘The value 
ot work beimg thus depressed in these occupations, not 
only are men driven out or kept out of them, but many 
girls find they can do as well for themselves by going into 
occupations in which men are superior, although they have 
to take earnings inferior to those of the men. This, of 
course, throws us back on the question why the area in 
which women are superior is so restricted. Like women, 
men are only superior within a certain area, but they have 
no need to invade the women’s field, whereas the women 
do need to invade theirs..... 

It seems clear that the field within which women show 
themselves superior to men must be smaller than that in 
which men show themselves superior to women. : 

Believers in the generally smaller capacity of women 
may attribute this, in part at any rate, simply to that 
smaller capacity. If women are, for productive purposes as 
a whole, inferior editions of men, it is only natural that 
there should be a smaller field of occupation in which they 
excel, although it includes the very large occupation of 
motherhood. But even if this be, in part, the explanation, 
it certainly is not the whole explanation. The pressure of 
competition in the occupations in which the women are 
superior would be less than it is if it were not for restric- 
tions which prevent women from entering many occupations 
in which they could, if allowed to compete, succeed better 
than they do at present in occupations in which they are 
allowed. If these forbidden occupations, of which railway 
clerical work in this country is a very obvious and important 
example, were unlocked for women, the women who entered 
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them would be withdrawn partly from the occupations in 
which women are superior, and partly from the other 
cecupations, while on the other hand, the men kept out 
of the formerly reserved occupations would, by their com- 
petition in other occupations, tend to lower the men’s earn- 
ings, so that men’s and women’s earnings would tena to 
be more equal. 


This enlargement.of the field of women’s employment is 
probably the most important of the means by which women’s 
earnings could be raised in comparison with men’s. 


It is obstructed not so much by law as by the inertia 
of employers and their fear of inconvenience from the active 
resistance of the men employed at present. IT Is HINDERED, 
TOO, BY THE CRY FOR EQUAL WAGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN, AS 
THE MOST POWERFUL LEVER FOR INCREASING THE OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF WOMEN IS TAKEN AWAY IF THEY ARE NOT: TO 


DO THE WORK CHEAPER... . 
(Quoted from ‘‘Wealth,’’ pp. 202-7.) 


. . . And the incursion of women into what have been re- 
garded as men’s employment must not be condemned because 
it tends to reduce men’s earnings in those employments, and 
sometimes reduces them so much that men quit the occupa- 
tion altogether, and the occupation becomes a ‘‘women’s 
trade.’? Levelling means the reduction of eminences as 
well as the filling up of holes, and the levelling of men’s 
and women’s wages is not going to be carried out simply 
by raising women’s. IT IS NO USE FOR THE WOMEN TO 
PRETEND THAT THE MEN WILL SUFFER NOTHING; all that they 
can truly say is that, as the volume of men’s employment is 
so much larger than that of women’s greater equality will 
mean a very small, probably inappreciable, fall to the men, 
even when it is a very big rise to the women. 


To prevent the rise of women’s earnings in proportion to 
those of men while pretending to favour their claims and 
to stereotype the inequality of the present, no legislature 
could devise a more effective plan than that which seems to 
be suggested in several of the questions—the plan of pro- 
hibiting the employment of women in each employment 
unless they can earn as much as a man, or as much as 
some Board or Controller from time to time, or a Parlia- 
ment which sat some years ago, happens to have thought 
desirable. 

(Report of Committee on Women in Industry, 
Appendix 2, p. 174.) 


2.—Mr. Henry Cray, M.A., Leeds University. 


The imposition of a high single minimum for both sexes 
or all trades would probably dislocate employment seriously, 
and, if it could be enforced, bring down men’s wages. 
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It seems to be assumed... that it is quite prac- 
ticable to raise women’s wages to the level of men’s either 
in a single trade, or in industry as a whole. I believe it 
is, if the Government is prepared to face the resulting dis- 
location; I do not think it desirable. . 

To maintain them on the same level as men’s would 
involve a continuance of State control of all wages. 

MEN’S WAGES ARE HIGHER THAN WOMEN’S BECAUSE, HAV- 
ING, AS A RULE, DEPENDANTS TO MAINTAIN, MEN WILL STAND 
OUT FOR HIGHER WAGES; THE SOCIAL CUSTOM SO ESTABLISHED 
IMPOSES ITSELF ON THE CONSIDERABLE MINORITY OF MEN WHO 
HAVE NO DEPENDANTS. Women’s wages are lower, not, I 
think, because anyone thinks they oveut to be lower, but 
because the women themselves, having in a majority of 
cases only themselves to support, will not stand out for 
a family wage; A SOCIAL CUSTOM IS ESTABLISHED IN THIS 
CASE ALSO AND MAKES A GENERAL RULE OF THE PRACTICE OF 
THE MAJORITY OF INDIVIDUALS CONCERNED. If, therefore, 
women’s wages are lifted on to men’s level, the women 
cannot be relied on to maintain them there. Men, on the 
other hand, comparing themselves with women, will be dis- 
satisfied and will press for more. Thus there will be a 
constant tendency for the old divergence to re-appear. Pro- 
bably the course of events would be, not that women’s 
wages would be reduced, but that wages generally in those 
occupations in which women. predominated would - be 
stationary, or rise less rapidly than in those in which men 
predominated. 

Men would then cease entering the lower-wage occupa- 
tions, employers would cease employing women in the higher- 
wage occupations. The tendency would then be to retain 
a single rate—time or piece—for each occupation, but to 
segregate men from women in different occupations. 

If legislative control could be devised to prevent this 
divergence of the general levels of men’s and women’s 
wages, the social results, it seems to me, would be thor- 
oughly bad.. Nothing having been done to increase the 
_ product of the country’s industry, THE INCREASED REMUNERA- 
TION OF THE WOMEN COULD ONLY COME OUT OF THE POCKETS 
OF THE MEN. THE WOMAN WITHOUT DEPENDANTS WOULD 
ACQUIRE AN ADDITIONAL SHARE OF THE COUNTRY’S WEALTH, 
THE DEPENDANTS OF THE MEN WOULD HAVE CORRESPONDINGLY 
LESS. 

So long as more men workers have dependants than 
women workers have, a lower rate of wages for women 
will represent a closer adaptation of resources to need than 
an equal rate. This, I think, should be accepted, and’ 
measures for improving the economic position of women 
be directed to making social provision for those women 
workers who have dependants by widow’s pensions, etc. 


(Ibid., p. 179.) 
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SECTION 3. 


EvVIpENCE #ROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WOMEN ~ 
IN InpDustRY. (APPENDIX iii.) 


Medical Evidence. 


1.—Dr. H. M. Vernon, M.A., M.D., University Lecture: 
in Chemical Physiology, Oxford University. 


2.—Professor C. 8. Sherrington, M.A., D.Sc., M.D., F.R.S., 
I.R.C.P., Waynflete Professor of Physiology, Oxford 
University. 

3.—Professor E. H. Starling, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology, University College, 
London. 

4.—Professor Thomas Wilson, M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor 
of Midwifery and Diseases of Women, Birmingham 
University. 


1.—Dr. H. M. Vernon, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
in Chemical Physiology, Oxford University. 


Dr. H. M. Vernon stated that the chief physiological 
difference between man and woman was physical strength 

. statistics of the Anthropometric Committee of the 
British Association showed that while, on an average, a 
woman had 93 per cent. the stature of a man and 79 per 
cent. his weight, they had only 56 per cent. his strength... . 

The tired women collapsed more readily than the men, 
and tended to develop ‘‘nerves’’? or become hysterical. .. . 

Occupations involving much standing are probably 
worse for women than men owing to their greater liability 
to varicose veins. . . . They would not work as effectively 
as men, and the average output would probably not exceed 
two-thirds that of men.—(Report of Committee on Women 
in Industry. Appendix 3, p. 190.) 


2.—Professor C. S. Suerrineron, M.A., D:Sc., M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P., Waynflete Professor of Physiology, 
Oxford University. 


Professor Sherrington stated that the average muscular 
strength of women was considerably less than that of men, 
so that women would be inadequate to undertake tasks 
within the scope of men’s strength, and that in attempting 
them they would be more exposed to over-fatigue. . 

Scientific investigations generally support the evidence _ 
of manufacturers that three women are required to do the 
work of two men... . 

The mere monotony of employment might be found 
more depressing to a woman than a man. Further, the 
surface of a woman’s body is relatively larger for her bulk 
than a man’s. As the body increases, the weight increases 
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as the cube and the surface by the square, and the woman, 
therefore, offers a relatively larger surface for her bulk. 
On this depends the amount of energy required to keep up 
the body temperature, and in cold and exposed surround- 
ings much more of a woman’s energy would be absorbed 
than a man’s in keeping warm. ‘This would lower her 
resistance and make her re-act more easily to fatigue. 
(Thid:, p; 191.) 


3,—Frrofessor E. H. Starzinc, M:D., F-R.C.P., ¥F.R.S5., 
Jodrell Professor of Physiology, University College, 
London. 


Professor Starling stated that equality of performance 
is not to be expected from men and women, as in women 
there is a physiological and an anatomical handicap arising 
out of the function of child-bearing. The first of these is 
connected with . . . ‘‘unwellness’’ at stated intervals, and, 
though it varies in individuals, is a distinct handicap at 
these times. The second of these is that a woman’s pelvic 
opening has to be wider, and the floor of the pelvis is, 
therefore, less closed and more subject to strain than 
man’s... . Standing without muscular movement and any 
occupations that involve strain on the pelvic floor are bad 
for women... . 

As regards diet, the food consumed has to make good 
the daily expenditure of energy both in rest and in work. 
The energy expended in the form of heat by an individual, 
when resting, depends on his surface, and, therefore, varies 
with height and weight. A woman, however, of the same 
height and weight as a man, when resting, puts out about 
93 per cent. of his energy, and, therefore, the average 
woman being smaller than the average man, would put out 
proportionally less energy. 

The energy output and food requirements of a man and 
an average woman each doing the same amount of moderate 
work has been calculated as follows (here follows a lengthy 
table of statistics of which the results only are given) :— 
Man—total food required, 3,244 calories. 
Woman—total food required, 2,739 calories. 

i.e., (woman) 80 per cent. of that required by the 
average man. 





(Ibid., p. 192.) 


Professor THomas Witson, M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor 
of Midwifery and Diseases of Women, Birmingham 
University. 


d, 





A large proportion of women are less suited than men 
for hard physical work, not only because of the slighter 
muscular development, but also because of the different 
conformation of the pelvic floor. 
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In the course of every month all the vital phenomena, 
such as the pulse, muscular strength, and reflex activity, 
ebb.and flow, reaching their acme during the middle of the 
periodic intervals, and attaining their lowest value during 
the menstrual week. Thus, for one week in four through- 
out her adult sexual life the woman is below her proper 
strength. During this time she should not be subiected 
to serious physical or mental strain. . In all occupations 
entailing heavy mental or physical strain, however well- . 
nourished and well-cared for she may be, woman’s economic 
value as a worker must remain inferior to man’s, because 
of the difference in physical strength, and because of the 
periodic functional developments here mentioned. (Ibid., 
p. 194.) ; 





SECTION 4. 
Salaries in the Teaching Profession. 


1.—The Board of Education. 
2.—Report of the Departmental Committee (Salaries) Cd. 
g 


3.—Sir Robert Blair, Education Officer, L.C.C. 
4.—Unionist Social Reform Committee on Education. 
5.—Miss EK. E. Kemble, H.M.I. 

6.—Miss M. A. Cox, National Association of Head Teachers. 
7.—Miss Phillips, National Association of Head Teachers. 


1.—THr Boarp or Epvucation: 
Sir L. Amherst Selby-Bigge, K.C.B., and others. 
TENDENCY TO EmPpLoy WOMEN INSTEAD OF MEN. 


As appears from the statistics, the women teachers are’ 
much more numerous than the men.. This is because. women 
now teach the younger children of both sexes as well as 
the older girls in girls’ schools. The tendency Hie extend 
the employment of women is increasing. 


Neep ror Men or Goop QUALIFICATION. 


The need for good men for the older boys in boys’ schools, 
and in ‘“‘senior mixed’’ departments will be very great 
indeed. 

The effect of the Education Act of 1918 will be to increase 
the need for men of good qualifications in elementary schools 
and at the same time to make them harder to obtain. 
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The supply of male teachers has been less than the 
demand since the time when intending teachers began to 
be given a secondary school education. This gives them 
2 wider choice of occupation than they had in the days of 
the old Pupil Teacher Centres, and many of them now go 
into other professions; but the men teachers who remain 
are better educated. Boys will not be secured in sufficient 
numbers for the teaching profession again unless the pros- 
pects offered are good. The difficulty of getting men 
teachers has not made itself fully felt yet in the head 
teacher grade.. The failure of boys to go into the teaching 
profession would not begin to show itself in a deficiency of 
suitable men head teachers for twenty years. 


THE QUESTION oF Equan Pay. 


(a) The Needs of Men and Women. 


With regard to the proportion of 75 per cent. suggested 
by the Departmental Committee for women’s maximum pay 
in relation to men’s, the witnesses did not think that there 
should be much differentiation at the beginning of a scale; 
but they suggested that the burden of a man’s family 
responsibilities, allowing for celibates on both sides, rises 
much more rapidly and with greater certainty than a 
woman’s, and that, broadly speaking, the teacher is a 
marrying person, who, if a woman, leaves the profession, 
and if a man, remains. in it. 


(b) Effect on Supply of New Teachers. 


Ir EQUAL PAY WERE GIVEN TO WOMEN AND MEN, PROBABLY 
BETTER EDUCATED WOMEN WOULD COME IN; but there is not 
much to’complain of in the general education of the women 
who are coming into the profession now. 


If the new grants to Local Education Authorities in aid 
of salaries had not been made, it is possible that the quality 
of the women now coming in would have begun to de- 
teriorate. 


On THE OTHER HAND, EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN MIGHT EXER- 
CISE A VERY DIFFERENT EFFECT UPON MEN COMING INTO THE 
PROFESSION, AND THIS WOULD AGGRAVATE AN ALREADY DIFFI- 
CULT POSITION. 


EQuat PAY COULD NOT BE ALLOWED TO EXCLUDE EITHER 
CLASS; BOTH MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS WILL ALWAYS BE 
REQUIRED. 


(From Report of Committee on Women i in Industry, 
Appendix 1, p. 164.) 
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2.—Rerort oF DeEparTMENTAL CoMMITTEE (SaLartEs) Cd. 
8939, pp. 8-9. 


A scheme of salaries that is framed to meet with any 
general degree of acceptance must also take account of the 
difficulties which arise from the employment of both men 
and women in the schools. The question whether the 
salaries of men and women teachers should be the same, 
and, if not, what the difference should be, is, of course, 
only a part of the very wide question of the economic 
relation that ought to obtain between the two sexes. But 
it is a part in which contending principles are from the 
circumstances of the case brought to a very close issue. 
The admitted fact that we have to deal with is that women 
teachers almost invariably receive less salaries than those 
paid to men of similar qualifications and the same standing 
in the service of the same Authority. But there is no 
constant relation between the scales for men and women 
in an area; the maximum difference in salary for certificated 
class teachers in the same year of service may be £15 in 
one, area and £60 in another. . 


Those who press for equal payment argue that a dis- 
tinction in salary based on sex alone is unjust; that a 
lower salary paid to women tends to keep them in a position 
of economic dependence, creates antagonism between men 
and women teachers, and between women teachers and other 
workers, and tends to restricted attainments, impaired 
health and early breakdown among women teachers. They 
further maintain that the practice is contrary to the spirit 
of the time and that a growing -public opinion tends in the 
direction of equal payment for men and women... . 


Those who oppose the claim that scales should be based 
on the principle of equal payment point out that the obvious 
reason for paying men more than women is that women 
accept a lower scale and that the chief reasons for this are 
not far to seek. A man teacher expects to have to cover 
more with his salary than a woman teacher; HE LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO MAINTAINING A WIFE AND FAMILY ON WHAT HE 
EARNS, AND HE WILL BE INCREASINGLY RELUCTANT TO ENTER 
THE TEACHING SERVICE UNLESS THE SALARY OFFERED TO HIM 
WILL ENABLE HIM TO. MARRY. Many women, on the other 
hand, enter the teaching service with no intention of re- 
maining there for life, regarding it as an interesting and 
profitable occupation till marriage. 


There are also minor calls for expenditure, some based 
on duty, others perhaps rather on social custom or mere 
inclination, made on men that are not made on women. 


Before ane war women teachers were being recruited in 
much greater numbers than men teachers, and, though the 
number of either sex recruited was insufficient to meet the 
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needs of the schools, the deficiency of suitable entrants 
was, it is maintained, much greater in the case of men 
than in the case of women. In order to secure sufficient 
men for the schools, it is contended that the salaries of 
men must be increased to an extent that would make pay- 
ment to women at the same rate enormously expensive. It :s 
also represented that a woman is, in fact, a less useful 
teacher than a man because she is likely to leave the service 
on marriage, at a time when her work in the schools is still 
increasing in value, and because she is physically weaker 
and, on the whole, is more often absent from duty than 
«a man.? 


In our view, any scale of salaries, whether for men or 
for women should offer an adequate provision, AND AS THE 
SCHOOLS CANNOT BE EFFICIENTLY STAFFED BY TEACHERS OF 
ONE SEX, THE CASES OF MEN AND WOMEN CALL FOR SEPARATE 
CONSIDERATION. By adequate we mean that the scale must 
be good enough to attract a sufficient number of recruits 
suitable for the work to be done; to retain them while 
other careers are still open, and to secure service of the 
desired quality from those who adopt teaching as their lfe 
work. The ratepayers and taxpayers of the country cannot, 
in our view, with justice be asked to undertake the burden 
of paying, whether to men or to women, higher salaries 
than such as are adequate in the sense in which we have 
used the word; and WE ARE SATISFIED THAT IN EXISTING 
CIRCUMSTANCES A SCALE OF SALARIES WHICH IS ADEQUATE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS IS NOT ADEQUATE FOR MEN. 


We cannot, therefore, commend equal payment as a 
general principle on which scales for men and women 
teachers should be constructed. 


In the case of Uncertificated Teachers, however, as will 
be seen later, we see little, if any, reason why men should 
be offered more than women, SINCE WE BELIEVE THERE IS 
REASON TO DISCOURAGE YOUNG MEN FROM REMAINING IN THAT 
GRADE, AND THAT THE OFFER OF EQUAL PAYMENT WILL TEND 
TO HAVE THIS EFFECT. 


3.—Sir Rosert Bratr, Education Officer, L.C.C. 


The principle of ‘‘Equal pay for equal work’’ was 
strongly pressed on the Council by a large proportion of 
women teachers at the time—spring and early summer of 
1918—when a new salary scale for elementary school teachers 
was being considered. The Council did not seek to apply 
the principle to the teaching service; and it may, therefore, 
be said that the Council was not convinced of its applica- 
bility. . . . It would be difficult to state—either briefly or 
at length—the arguments for and against the application 





1 See confirmation of this on page 64 of text, 
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of the principle to the teaching service as they appeared to 
the Council; it can only be said that the proposal did not 
appeal to them, and it is necessary, therefore, to fall back 
on what is assumed to have been the implicit rather than 
the explicit arguments used. 

It is convenient to confine this statement to assistants 
in elementary schools, for if the principle cannot be applied 
aft this part of the service, it can hardly be applied else- 
where. 


Cases were cited in which women were apparently doing 
similar work to the men, and the demand was made that 
they should be paid the same. . For example, a woman 
was taking a class in a boys’ school previously taken by a 
man; or taking a class in a boys’ school higher than fos 
taken by a man, and so on. The scale is made for the 
service as a whole, and exceptional cases will always occur. 
It would not be difficult to find a number, particularly 
during a time when owing to enlistment of men the service 
was much dislocated. ... But it would be equally easy 
to find as many cases in an infants’ or a girls’ department 
(where all the teachers are women) of women receiving a 
salary near the minimum and doing better work than other 
women much higher up the scale. 

A rigorous application of the principle Scele therefore, 
to meet such cases, and the result would be*confusion end- 
ing in a rejection of all scales and an annual flat rate for 
every assistant. Even in such an event, justice, which 
is the underlying appeal in the demand, would not follow 
for those who gave minimum satisfaction would be paid 
equally with those whose services were of the highest public 
advantage. 

To make this principle applicable it should be obvious 
that the posts of man and woman assistant are inter- 
changeable. But this would not be admitted. For example, 
it would not be admitted that men assistants could as a 
rule take the place of women in an infants’ department, nor 
in a girls’ department, though in the higher classes of a 
girls’ department men have given, and can give, good 
service. 

If the units are not as a rule interchangeable, there 
must be some fundamental difference in the character of 
the work or: of the experience required. It would seem, 
indeed, that the problem of staffing the London Elementary 
Schools bear this out. 

The life experience of men differs from that of women. | 
All experience is supposed to be brought to bear on the 
education of the young. Men are, therefore, needed 
in the schools as well as women. Tt 1s believed that 
this view was not questioned. At a minimum something 
like 4,000 men are required as assistants in London 
elementary schools. 
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The competition for men’s services is still very much 
greater than that for women’s services. Putting the 
same thing another way, THE CHARACTER AND ABILITY OF 
THE WOMEN OBTAINED FOR THE WOMEN’S SALARIES IS IN 
ADVANCE OF THOSE OF THE MEN OBTAINED ON THE MEN’S SCALE. 

For a time, at all events, the call for men’s services 
will not diminish relatively to that for women. 

The position, therefore, would seem to be that women 
must be sought in the women’s market and paid generously ; 
men must be sought in the men’s market and also paid 
generously. 

It is not known that any statistician has estimated 
the ratio between the two markets and, therefore, the 
proportion of three-quarters or some such figure embodied 
in present scales must be regarded as the result of exper- 
ience and as roughly meeting the needs of the schools. 

It has been suggested that the difficulty created by 
a man’s greater responsibilities might be got over by the 
State paying a flat rate allowance for each child. 

As to this it is submitted first, that the work is 
not equal, secondly that the proposal is under existing 
circumstances not a practical one, and thirdly that the 
present system under which a man’s increasing respon- 
sibilities are approximately counterbalanced is preferable. 

On the whole in administrative posts, where there is 
no likelihood of men being squeezed out, these arguments 
are unnecessary. 


(Report of the Committee on Women in Industry, 
Appendix 1, p. 167.) 


4._Tu Scuoons anp Soctan Rurorm. (The Report of the 
Unionist Social Reform Committee on Education.) By 
S. J. G. Hoars, M.P. 


Extract from Chapter [X.—Tracuers. 


The Committee have left this question to the end of 
their report, to give it the greater emphasis. The teacher 
is the pivot of the whole structure. .... At present the 
teachers are attempting to carry out an _ impossible 
TASER IASG. 

They (the Committee) are anxious to raise the teaching 
profession to the rank it deserves, and they look forward 
to a time when it will attract educated men and women 
of every class of the population. The problem is critical. ... 

The Country is faced with a positive dearth of teachers 
in the next few years. Even for the existing demand the 
number of teachers will be deficient. What with smaller 
classes, continuation schools, and higher qualifications the 
deficiency will be far more serious... . 
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Following the statement of several conclusions, the 
report proceeds .... Lastly, and most important of 
- all, teachers’ salaries must be greatly raised....... 
If an adeqiiate supply of suitable men and women is to 
be obtained, the salaries must be raised. The Committee 
feel strongly that no small rise will meet the case... . 


The Committee, therefore, recommend that teachers’ 
salaries should at once be levelled up, and in the course 
of the next twenty years, gradually raised to a much 
higher level than that at which they now stand. 


5.—Miss L. E. Kemsrz, H.M.I., says: 


It (‘Equal Pay’’) would men an enormous increase in 
the cost of Education if women’s salaries were raised 
to the scale which must be drawn up to make the teaching - 
service more attractive to men. The salaries now offered 
are not, and never have been, sufficient for men. 


6.—Miss M. A. Cox, National Association of Head 
Teachers, says!: 


It has to be admitted, however, that in practice the 
ordmary economic differences in the pay of men and women 
would apply as much in the teaching profession as else- 
where, and the economic question would probably have 
to be accepted as the determining factor. Further, though 
the aim-of those women teachers who desire to secure 
equal payment for equal work is to get women’s salaries 
raised to those of men, the probable result in practice 
of equal salaries would be that men’s salaries would be 
lowered. 


7.—Miss Puinutrs, National Association of Head Teachers, 
says!: 


Teachers are not remunerated only for their actual 
teaching work. Other things must be taken into con- 
sideration. In view of existing social conditions, men 
must get higher pay than women, as otherwise the service 
would not attract men. A reasonable basis for salaries 
would be that the salaries of men and women teachers of 
the same standing should be such as to enable them to 
enjoy THE SAME STANDARD OF COMFORT. 








sate Quoted “The Times Educational Supplement,” April 11th, 
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_ SECTION 65. 


MIsceLLANEous ExTRAcTsS FROM Various Sources. 


1.—Science of Wealth: J. A. Hobson, M.A. 


2.—Natural Rights: Prof. D. G. Ritchie, St. Andrew’s 
University. 


3.—Wages of Women (Dictionary of Political Economy) : 
R. H. Inglis Palgrave. 


4.—Principles of Economics: Prof. Alfred Marshall, Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


5.—The Making of Women: Victor Gollancz. 


6.—The Future of the Women’s Movement: Mrs. H. M. 
Swanwick, M.A. 


7.—The Making of Women: Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.A. 
8.—Industrial Democracy (Ed. 1920): Mr. and Mrs. Webb. 
9.—Education and Race-Regeneration: Sir John Gorst. 


10.—Article on Woman—Encyclopedia Britannica: Lady 
Jeune (Lady St. Helier). 


L1.—Questions of the Day: Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
12._Sex: J. A. Thomson and P. Geddes. 


1.—Tne Science or Weattu. J. A. Hobson, M.A. (p. 123 
et seq.). 


“This fact that maintenance of labour depends on the 
composite family wage, while the wage bargain regards 
inerely the quantity of labour power given out by the in- 
cividual worker, is the greatest crux of the wages question. 
The typical wage bargain for the price of labour per piece 
or per hour, is doubly defective from the sound economic 
‘standpoint. It does not secure a weekly wage for the 
continuous subsistence of the individual worker, much less 
does it secure the whole or any fixed proportion of the 
family subsistence. Yet, from the standpoint of the in- 
dustrial system, it is this last fact that is essential. 


“Hven where the family needs have some direct in- 
fluence in fixing individual wages, ordinary family con- 
ditions alone count. The wage-system cannot take into 
account the shoals of exceptional cases, where the family 
is larger than usual, where there is an invalid wife or sickly 
children, or where the death or disability of the chief wage 
earner throws the entire support of the family upon the 
woman, 
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“This last consideration brings up the special features 
of the labour bargain in the case of women. Its most 
onerous effects fall more heavily on women than on men. 
For the fact that the male wage is based in part upon a 
loose principle that the man is the sole or chief support 
of a family, while a woman is not, exercises a depressing 
influence on the price of female labour. In most work the 
‘oarnings of a man would anyhow be greater, because of the 
larger amount of productive power he can give out. But 
this assumption, that the man supports others while the 
woman does not, has operated to raise male wages to a 
higher lever over female wages for similar wérk than would 
otherwise have happened. It has helped to make the 
customary wage of men about twice that of women, in- 
stead of perhaps one-third more... . 


“Though this is no place for discussing remedies for 
industrial diseases, it may be pointed out that the mere 
insistence, either by legal or co-operative action, that women 
shall be paid at the same rate for the same work as men, 
would not, by itself, be likely to do very much to raise 
the industrial status or the wages of women. For in the 
first place there are not many occupations in which women 
are aang identical work with men. Again, where they 
are doing the same or nearly the same work they would 
hold that employment on the condition of taking lower 
wages, and if, by legal or trade union pressure, they in- 
sisted upon equal pay with men, they would be driven from 
the trade. 


“Finally, if we are regarding wages from the social- 
economic standpoint as maintenance, since most women have 
not to contribute so much as men to the family main- 
tenance, it is not so obviously just and desirable as it some- 
times seems, that they should be paid as highly as men 
even for the same work. Looking at labour as a mere 
commodity, it seems as equitable that the same price for 
it should be paid to female sellers as to male. But looking 
at it as a means of support for a working family, it is 
more important that the chief wage earner should be highly 
paid than that the same rate should be paid to the sub- 
sidiary wage-earner. 


“Only in so far as the growing economic activity of 
women tends to make her as important a factor in the 
earning of the family income as the man is it obviously 
desirable that the same rate of pay should prevail. ; 

“This conditional defence of the higher rate for men, 
however, does not dispose of the numerous cases where 
the woman, not the man, bears the whole of the chief 
burden of supporting the family. These numerous ex- 
ceptions require exceptional treatment, which, if the com- 
petitive wage-system is not competent to accord, should 
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be a matter for public provision. The fact that women are 
physically debarred from many hhighly-paid employments and 
that the chronic over-supply of the labour in those open 
to them forces them to underbid men and one another for 
wage work, cannot be adequately met by a policy of equal 
pay for equal work, and unless a public provision for un- 
employed women formed a foundation for co- operative 
action among wage earners, THE ENFORCEMENT OF THIS 
GENERAL MAXIM OF EQUALITY MIGHT SERIOUSLY WORSEN 
WOMEN’S ECONOMIC CONDITION.”’ 


z.—_-NaturAL Rieuts. A criticism of some political and 
ethical conceptions by Prof. David G. Ritchie, Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, St. Andrews. 


“The question of the equality of the sexes is very con- 
stantly treated as if it stood by itself, and could be settled 
on its own merits. Supposing all occupations opened to 
women, and women put on a footing of equality with men 
so far as legal and political rights (and so far as legal and 
political responsibilities—for that would also follow) are 
concerned, a little thinking will show that the AvrERaGE 
woman would always, be at an economic disadvantage in 
competition with the AvERAGE man (I am not dealing with 
cases of exceptional ability) because of the interruption 
caused to her work by the bearing and rearing of children. 
And in the interests of the children to be born, that in- 
terruption ought to be much greater than it is at present 
in the lives of women who are wage earners. ... THE 
AVERAGE MAN AT PRESENT WORKS FOR SUCH WAGES AS WILL 
SUPPORT HIMSELF, A WIFE AND CHILDREN; THE AVERAGE 
WOMAN FOR WHAT WILL SUPPORT HERSELF ALONE, AND GENER- 
ALLY ON A LOWER SCALE OF EXPENDITURE THAN THE MAN. 


“THE MAN ‘WITHOUT ENCUMBRANCES’ GETS THE ECONOMIC 
ADVANTAGE OF THE STANDARD SET BY THE AVERAGE MAN. _ THE 
WOMAN WITH ENCUMBRANCES GETS THE ECONOMIC DISADVAN- 
TAGE OF THE STANDARD SET BY HER UNENCUMBERED SISTERS, 
who are often, moreover, partially supported by relatives, 
or in other ways. 


“In addition to this we must add the fact that in many 
pursuits the woman worker is apt to be less valuable than 
the man, because marriage takes her away from her work 
just when she has learnt it thoroughly, while marriage 
gives the man a stronger inducement to continue and 


improve. 
“The equality of the sexes implies much more than 
_equality in political rights and duties. . The economic 


independence of women—even of those who have become 
wives and mothers—is what the more logical advocates of 
the equality of the sexes see to be necessary for the real 
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social equality of the woman withthe man. This leads 
many of them to object to all legislative interference with 
the work of women. And yet, as things are, it is only 
too clear that the competition of women in the labour 
market) with men and with one another lowers the wages 
of men, so that, as Mr. Charles Booth has shown, the 
characteristics of a poorer class is the wage-earning of the 
women belonging to it. ...If married women who are 
mothers become to any great extent economically independ- 
ent of their husbands, this can only lead to a general lower- 
ing of wages, diminution of comfort, and decay of physique. 
Women who are mothers can, as a general rule, only attain 
economic independence by receiving State support. But, 
as I have already pointed out, the State cannot safely 
undertake the legal responsibilities of the husbands with 
out having a choice in its wives.”’ 


3.—WaceEs oF Women. Dictionary of Political Economy 
By R. H. Inglis Palgrave. : 


“The most striking fact about the wages of women is, 
as Mill said, that they are generally lower, and very much 
lower, than those of men. Roughly speaking, they are 
about half. 

“This has usually been accounted for by the inferiority 
of women as workers, but the explanation seems to weigh 
labour of the two sexes in very unequal balances. ... 
A better explanation is that women generally occupy non- 
competing groups relative to men; the fact being that, 
when women enter a trade they generally monopolise it 
before long. 

“The specific difficulty of the problem is that, while 
women must share with men in the one portion of the 
National Dividend that falls to labour as against the 
other factors, the great majority of them, either as living 
with parents or as married, are not independent units. 
The woman’s wage is part of a ‘family wage’—that is to 
say, while the demand for and the supply of ‘labour’ regu- 
lates the wages of labour, these wages are divided among 
the sexes according to other than purely economic con- 
siderations.’’ (p. 646.) 


4.—PRINcIPLES OF Economics. Professor Alfred Marshall, 
University of Cambridge. 


“The wages of women are . . . rising fast relatively to 
those of men. And this is a great gain in so far as it tends 
to develop their faculties: but an injury in so far as it 
tempts them to neglect their duty of building up a true 
home, and of investing their efforts in the Personal capital 
of their children’s character and abilities.’ (2nd Edit., 
P.190;) 
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5.—Tue Maxine or Women. Victor Gollancz. 


“Certain doctrinaire feminists starting from the per- 
fectly sound assumption that women must be free, have 
arrived at the false conclusion that this freedom can only 
be obtained in one way—the method being to approximate 
the lives of all women as closely as possible to those of 
men, to pretend that sex differences do not exist, and to 
insist that motherhood should be nothing more than a 
trivial and temporary accident . . . feminism of this kind 
can hardly be less stupid and dangerous than anti- 
feminism.’’ (p. 173.) 





6.—THe Future oF THE WOMEN’S Movement: Mrs. H. M. 
Swanwick, M.A. (p. 69-70-1-2.) 


“Tt is difficult to believe in the intellectual honesty of 
those feminists who declare that women must fight men on 
an equality in the economic world. I have read articles 
insisting that women must not only bear the child, but 
make provision for the child, unaided by men, either in- 
dividually or collectively. Such proposals depend on the 
evolution of a race of superwomen unlike any the world has 
seen, and no one has demonstrated, or even suggested, how 
such a race is to be formed. The women who dream these 
dreams are very attractive visionaries, but I do not propose . 
to follow them into their Utopia, for the reason that 1 am 
more interested in the world of reality.- In this world of 
reality we must face the fact that women, for every child 
they bear in health and strength, are made less capable of 
producing exchange value (called wealth), and that not only 
motherhood, but potential motherhood, affects, and always 
will affect, the market value of a woman’s work. 


‘‘Women are notoriously paid less than men, and the 
reactionaries are very fond of giving us a somewhat super- 
fluous lesson in elementary economics to account for these 
low wages. They say that wages depend on the demand 
for, and supply of, labour, and that these depend on the 
amount of skill required, the pleasantness and healthiness ~ 
of the work, the amount and the cost of training for it, 
and so forth. They say that women’s work is less efficient 
than men’s, partly on account of their essential inferiority 
(one instance of this being their greater liability to sick- 
ness), and partly because of their expectation of matrimony, 
which makes their work less constant and makes their 
parents less willing to expend money in training them. 
Finally, they say that women have other sources of income 
than their labour, and that their wages being supplemented 
from these sources they are able and willing to take lower 
wages than men, able and willing in many cases to accept 
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wages upon which one woman cannot live: ... their male 
relations partly keep them, so that their wage is only a. 
pocket-money wage. With the exception of the somewhat 
sweeping assertions about the essential inferiority of 
women’s work, I am prepared to admit all these statements 
as being manifestly in accordance with facts as they are. 

‘The liability of women to marry and pass out of wage- 
earning is a drawback which will always exist to some 
extent, but which would be greatly reduced by better 
organisation. The existence of a class of pocket-money 
workers has been very much exaggerated, and there is no 
reason why women should not, by judicious combination, 
practically eliminate this peculiarly obnoxious type of 
blackleg.’’ 


7.—Tue Maxine or Women: Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.A. 


“Tf the wages of men and women are really based upon 
fundamentally different conditions (i.e., one is a family wage 
and the other an individual wage), and if these conditions 
cannot be changed, then it would seem that fair com- 
petition between them is impossible, and that women are 
the eternal blacklegs, doomed, despite themselves, to in- 
jure the prospects of men whenever they are brought into 
competition with them, and bya sort of irony of fate to 
undermine just those standards of family life which should 
be most sacred to them.’’ (p. 117.) 


&.—InpustriAL Democracy (Ed. 1920): Mr. and Mrs. Webb. 


“Within the world of manual labour, at any rate, 
‘equality’ between the sexes leads either to the exclusion 
of women from men’s trades, or else to the branding of 
the whole sex as blacklegs.’’ 

They go on to say: ‘‘There is, however, no necessity to 
get into this dilemma. It is unfair, and even cruel to the 
vast army of women workers, to uphold the fiction of the 
equality of the sexes in the industrial world. ‘So far as 
manual labour is concerned, women constitute a ‘distinct 
class of workers, HAVING DIFFERENT FACULTIES, DIFFERENT 
NEEDS, AND DIFFERENT EXPECTATIONS FROM THOSE OF MEN. To 
keep both sexes in the same state of health and efficiency— 
to put upon each the same degree of strain—implies often a 
differentiation of task, and always a differentiation of effort 
and subsistence. : 

“The Common Rules with regard to wages, hours, and 
other conditions by which the men maintain their own 
Standard of Life, are usually unsuited to the women. The 
problem for the Trade Unionist is, whilst according to women 
the utmost possible freedom to earn an independent liveli- 
hood, to devise such arrangements as shall prevent that 
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freedom being made use of by the employers to undermine 
the Standard of Life of the whole wage-earning class. ... 
So long as the competition of men is virtually confined to 
the men’s jobs, and the competition of women to the 
women’s jobs, the fact that the women sell their labour 
at a low price does not endanger the men’s Standard 
Rate. . . . In the vast majority of trades, as we have seen, 
this industrial segregation of the sexes comes automatically 
into existence, and needs no express regulation. In the 
very small number of cases in which men and women com- 
pete directly with each other for employment, on precisely 
the same operation, in one and the same process, there can, 
we believe, be no effective Trade Unionism until definite 
Standard Rates are settled for men’s work and women’s 
work respectively.’’ (pp. 505-6.) 


9.—ARTICLE ON WomEN. ‘‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’’ Lady 
Jeune. 


“The industrial development has increased the number 
of trades in which women are employed outside their homes. 
. . . The wages paid to women are much lower than those 
paid to men, partly because their labour is worth less; it 
is also difficult to compare it, as in very few industries do 
they perform the same work. . . . The principal reason is, 
however, to be found in the fact that a man adopts a pro- 
fession, and has to make his living and support a family on 
his earnings, while a woman is content to take unskilled 
work at lower wages, as the physical effort is less and she 
has more independence.’’ 


10.—QUESTIONS OF THE Day: Goldwin Smith, D.O.L. 


‘‘Woman, if she becomes a man, will be a weaker man. 
Yet she must be prepared to resign her privileges as a 
woman. She cannot expect to have both privilege and 
equality. To don the other sex she must doff her own, 
a process in which she will run some risk of ceasing to be, 
or at least to be deemed, the ‘angelic portion of humanity.’ 
For the time, perhaps, the ancient sentiment might linger; 
but the total change of relations would in the end bring 
a change of feeling. Chivalry depends on the acknowledged 
need of protection, and what is accorded to a gentle help- 
mate would not be accorded to a rival. Man would not be 
bound nor inclined to treat with tenderness and forbearing 
the being who was jostling with him in all the walks of 
hfe... . It takes more to make a beautiful woman than 
a handsome man. Of this we may be sure, that the attrac- 
tions of women generally depend upon their being 
women. ... 
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“They have got the school-teachership largely into their 
lands; with doubtful benefit, whatever theorists may say, 
to the characters and manners of the boys. Government 
clerkships and offices of all kinds are now filled with women, 
who are thus made independent of marriage, though this 
cannot be done without at the same time withdrawing em- 
ployment from men who might have maintained women as 
their wives. ... 

“That the man should exercise authority over his house- 
hold will become unnatural and unjust when he ceases to 
be held responsible for the household. At present the State 
casts upon him the undivided responsibility. What the 
leaders of the woman’s rights movement practically seek 
is, for the woman power without responsibility, for the 
man responsibility without power.’’ 


11.—Sex: J. A. Thomson and P. Geddes. 


‘Certain differences of capacity between men and women 
are of remote origin and became organic very early. Man, 
stronger and more agile, was a hunter and a fighter; a 
premium was put on device and a certain kind of inventive- 
ness; he came into wider relations than his women-folk. 
...In the same way ...we must regard woman as 
becoming very early the organic repository of other great 
capacities, complementary to man’s. ... Women began 
domestication, agriculture, medicine—all of them what 
might be called ‘nurtural’ activities... she early de- 
veloped a home-instinct congruent with her nature.’’ (p. 
217.) 
12.—EpucaTION AND Racr-REGENERATION: By Sir John L. 

Gorst. .(p. 25.) 

“The next male virtue of parenthood in which boys 
should be educated is the responsibility of the man as the 
protector and bread-winner of the family. Years ago I was 
greatly struck with the spirit which pervades the workers 
of New Zealand. It is, I think, one of the prime causes 
of the prosperity and public virtue of that most fortunate 
part of the British Empire. ‘It is the duty of the man’— 
they said—‘to earn by his work the wages or produce on 
which his family subsist. It is the part of the woman to 
superintend the household and spend what the husband 
earns. No self-respecting worker will be dependant upon a 
woman for the support of his family.’ 

‘‘Race-regeneration demands that, as a general prin- 
ciple of Society, the primary liability of the man for the ~ 
maintenance of his family should be universally recognised.”’ 
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ADDENDA. 


Since going to press we find in ‘‘The Observer’? of 
Sunday, Kebruary 13th, 1921, a statement respecting the 
mtended formation of the Women’s Council of Action in 
_connection with the Women’s Industrial League, of which 
Lady Rhondda is president. Amongst the six points of 
the proposed programme we. find the fifth to be: ‘‘Kqual 
pay for men and women teachers for equal work.’’ There 
is no qualification of any kind. 
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In connection therewith Miss Clemence Dane is reported 
as saying: ‘‘The case of the school teacher is equally un- 
fair. Work and conditions are equal, yet the men in lower 
posts receive from £10 to £12 more, while the difference is 
still greater in higher posts. It is argued that men have 
families to support, but a single man is not paid less than 
a married man on that account, and women have usually 
some dependant.”’ 

We have fully dealt with all the points mentioned here, 
and feel that, after a perusal of what we have said, state- 
‘ments of this kind will no longer be possible. 


ere, aie eee 


We would direct special attention to the most recent 
declaration as to the policy of the National Union of 
Teachers (N.U.T.) in respect to ‘‘Equal Pay.’’ This was set 
forth at the Bridlington Conference by Miss J. F. Wood, 
President of the Union, at a meeting of the ‘‘Lady Members 
of Conference”? held in the Christ Church Parish Hall, on 
March 26th, 1921, and is reported in “The Schoolmaster’’ 
of April 2nd, 1921, as follows :— 


‘“Miss Wood, hs was received with applause, said she 
quite realised that the Burnham Scales had disappointed 
the women teachers because they did not embody the 
principle of equal pay. The four-fifths ratio which had 
been secured in the elementary scales, and which would 
be incorporated in the technical and secondary scales, was, 
however, a great improvement on the conditions obtaining 
before the war, when women teachers, especially head 
mistresses, were notoriously underpaid. ... Miss Wood 
went on to give some interesting figures comparing the 
present position of women in various localities with that 
obtaining before the war, and pointed out that these figures, 
showing, as they did, both a larger percentage increase 
and an improved ratio as between men and women, proved 
that UNDER THE BuRNHAM Se€ALES WOMEN HAD BENEFITED 
TO A GREATER EXTENT THAN MEN. In a great organisation 
like the Union, there must be a spirit of give and take. 
And, although she was a strong believer in equal pay, she 
was not prepared to say they must have equal pay at any 
cost, and she did not believe either that the. vast majority 
of women teachers held that view. She did not agree with 
those who wished to see the principle of equal pay eliminated 
from the Union platform because it had not yet been. 
secured. Ir MUST REMAIN THE POLICY OF THE UNton, but, 
like all reforms, it had to come step by step, and when 
the time came, a further fight would be put up to secure it.’’ . 


Men teachers throughout the Country will duly note 
the foregoing and feel there is clear justification for the 
issue of this publication. 
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